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PEEFACE. 



The Euins of Ancient Cities are the stand-points of 
history, and the demonstrations of its truth. They 
present a pictured chronicle of great events, and of the 
habits and customs of nations that have long since 
passed away. The present century has been remark- 
able for the unexpected discoveries of such ruins. 
Those discoveries have been made in the East and in 
the West, in the Old World and in the New. In 
Italy — ^to say nothing of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
partly unshrouded before this century commenced — 
Etruria presents the remains of a people who had 
attained a high degree of civilisation before even Rome 
herself was founded. On the northern coast of Africa, 
Carthage, once the rival of Eome, has been imcovered. 
In Mexico and Peru we have been startled to find 
remains, which, in design and execution, strikingly 
resemble those that had astonished us in the East. 

To the Christian, however, no remains are so in- 
teresting as those of the cities referred to in the Sacred 
Page — ^the scenes of events, the earliest and the most 
stupendous in the annals of mankind. In this little 
volume the author has endeavoured to bring the scat- 
tered lights of History and Topography to bear as 
vividly as possible upon the remains of a few of those 
cities. From some of them — ^Nineveh, Babylon, 
Petra, and the Cities of Og — ^the mist of centuries has 
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been, in our day, rolled off, and they exhibit the most 
remarkable illustrations of the accuracy of Scripture 
records, and of the fulfilment of Scripture prophecy. 
Others — such as Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Jeru- 
salem — with their matchless memories, are asso- 
ciated with our most devout thoughts and holiest 
aspirations. Those renowned Greek cities — ^Antioch, 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus — ^help us to form an 
idea of the types of civilisation and the systems of 
polytheism with which in its infancy our holy religion 
had to meet in frequent and fierce encounters. 

The Author has not in every case stopped to draw 
the moral, or to point out the lessons suggested by the 
various objects. His aim has been rather to put his 
readers in a position to see things with their own eyes, 
and to draw conclusions according to their own judg- 
ments. He has endeavoured to represent the various 
ruins, not only as they now exist, but as they once 
were — peopled with the busy thousands who then 
worked and played, bought and sold, loved and warred, 
within their walls. 

To the Author, and the Publishers of the " Giant 
Cities of Bashan " — ^the Eev. J. L. Porter, A.M., and 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons — the writer is under 
special obligation for the very kind manner in which 
they allowed him to extract freely from that Work — 
the best and most recent on those marvellous old cities. 

London, March, 1868. 



Ebbatum.— On page 167, line 5 from bottom, for ChrUtoi read ChrUtianoi. 
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RUINS OF BIBLE CITIES. 



SODOM AND GOMOEEAH. 

God ** turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes ^ 
condemned them with an overthrow, making them an ensample 
unto those that after should live ungodly. ^^ — The Apostle 
Peter. 



The Dead Sea, its size and peculiarities — Thirty-seven centuries 
ago — Evening aspect from western hill — Character of popu- 
lation — One good man — ^Morning aspect from eastern hill — 
Appearance of six persons, three abreast — Last view of the 
Vale of Siddim — The catastrophe — Physical confirmation 
of Scripture account — United States Expedition in 1848— 
Storm on the Dead Sea — Supposed sites of Sodom and 
Gomorrah — Startling discovery. 

The Eiver Jordan, flowing southward, empties itself 
into a large inland lake, called the Dead Sea. That 
lake or sea is about forty-five miles in length, and about 
ten in breadth. It lies in a deep chasm, boimded on the 
east and on the west by gigantic walls of precipitous 
mountains, which seem to frown defiance at each other 
across its tranquil surface. That surface is 1312 feet 
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below the level of the Mediterranean Sea — an amazing 
depression, when we consider that the Caspian, the 
largest inland lake in the world, 760 miles by 278, is 
only fifty or sixty feet below the level of the Black 
Sea. The water of the Dead Sea holds an immense 
quantity of salt in solution, and is, therefore, buoyant 
beyond a parallel. Josephus says, " It is so light (or 
thick) that it bears up the heaviest things that are 
thrown into it ; nor is it easy for any one to make 
things sink therein to the bottom, if he had a mind so 
to do. Accordingly, when Yespasian went to see it, 
he commanded that some who could not swim, should 
have their hands tied behind them, and be thrown into 
the deep, when it so happened that they all swam, as 
if a wind had forced them upwards." This is easily 
accounted for. The weight of water increases in pro- 
portion to the quantity of salt it contains in solution. 
Ordinary sea water has about 4 per cent, of salt, whilst 
that of the Dead Sea contains more than 26 per cent. 

"Two of us," says Dr. Eobinson, of America, 
" bathed in the sea, and although I could never swim 
before, either in fresh water or salt, yet here I could sit, 
stand, lie, or swim in the water, without any difficulty." 
Another traveller says, "A muscular man floated 
nearly breast high, without the least exertion." 

Containing such superabundance of salt, the water is 
so acrid and nauseous as to be destructive of both 
vegetable and animal life. The fish that are forced 
into it by the Jordan, speedily die. Birds are not often 
seen, there being no fish nor other food on which they 
can live. 
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With these peculiarities, the sea, from one of the 
neighbouring elevations, presents a singularly solemn 
aspect, having not one whitening sail to animate, nor 
one prow to out its waters. Encompassed by an iron- 
bound coast, and deeply depressed, it seems "like 
molten lead in a cauldron of iron." 

" Above, around, below, 



In mountain or in glen, ^ 

Nor tree, nor plant, nor shrub, nor flower. 

Nor aught of vegetative power 

The wearied eye may ken ; 

But all its rocks at random thrown, 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone." 

Thirty-seven centuries ago, that locality presented 
a very different aspect. There was a lake then, but of 
much smaller dimensions. At the southern end of the 
lake, as it then existed, there was a well- watered plain 
of unsurpassed fertility. Water, warmth, and shelter 
acting on its rich bituminous soil, had rendered it most 
productive. Com, wine, and oil were poured forth 
from its teeming bosom in the. greatest abundance. 
Realise the scene. Take your stand on one of the 
adjoining hills, and contemplate the prospect below. 
Meadows of luxuriant pasture, fields of waving com, 
vineyards laden with the choicest grapes, figs, olives, 
and pomegranates abound, while the graceftil palm, 
with its crown of leaves, here and there adorns the 
scene. Never did the eye of man gaze upon a lovelier 
spot. It is like the " Garden of the Lord " — that 
pristine home of the human race. 

B 2 
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Nor is that all. Several populous cities, with their 
grey wallsi built of limestone from the neighbouring 
hills, stud the plain. They are homes of abundance 
and luxury. . Most conspicuous among them is Sodom, 
the mefeopolis of the region. Next to it in wealth and 
magnitude is Gromorrah. Others of minor note exist 
down to Zoar, which is a " little one." 

Now, what is the character of the people who dwell 
in this highly-favoured spot ? Observe, and see. Are 
there any temples to the Most High? Not one. 
Any altars to Him, reared in the open air after 
the patriarchal mode of worship ? Not one. Temples 
and altars, we suspect there are, but not to the 
God of heaven. We gaze upon the scene amid the 
stUlness of evening. The slope of the western hills, on 
one of which we stand, is now in shadow, but the rays 
of the setting sun shine brightly on the eastern hills 
and the vale below. Hark! Amidst the hum that 
rises up from the fat valley, can you hear at all the 
voice of prayer and praise ascending up to the Giver of 
all Good ? The sweet murmur of the brook, as it winds 
its way towards the lake, is heard ; the lowing of oxen, 
the bleating of sheep, and the warbling of birds are 
heard ; but no voice of holy devotion accosts the ear. 

Nay, hark again ! Heard you that noise ? It is the 
shout of distant revellers, the song of the drunkard, and 
the oaths of the profane. Sounds of obscenity and 
licentiousness, too horrible to describe, are borne upon 
the breeze. The Sodomites are preparing for their 
nocturnal orgies. To descend into the plain, and to 
look more minutely into the morals of these people, is 
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a task from which we shrink. Whilst of the country 
we say, " Where every prospect pleases," we are com- 
pelled to add, " and only man is vile." "The men of 
Sodom are wicked before the Lord exceedingly." "The 
cry of Sodom and Q-omorrah is great, and their sin is 
very grievous." The place is "nigh imto cursing." 
This is the last eveniug of this doomed region. 

But are there none righteous ? Are all gone aside ? 
Are they altogether become filthy ? Is there none that 
doeth good, not one ? Yes, there is one, and we fear 
but one, and he not of the most distinguished for 
excellence. Ten righteous men would save the city, 
but that number is not to be found there. The one 
righteous man and his family, if they will, must first 
be rescued, and then sudden destruction will come. 
Two angels from heaven, in the garb of wayfaring men, 
have just entered Sodom, in order to warn Lot, and to 
arrange for his escape. Li the meantime, the Sodomites 
are fast filling up the measure of their iniquity, and are 
spending in debauchery and crime their last night upon 
earth. 

Let us now change our position, and the time of our 
survey. It is morning. We take our stand on one of 
the eastern hills. Let us look towards Sodom. There 
she sits, like a queen in a region of exquisite beauty. 
"The voice of harpers and musicians, of pipers and 
trumpeters," is hushed. The drunkard's song has died 
away. The excesses of the past night have ended in 
deep slumbers. Sleep on, ye guilty men. A sound will 
soon awake ye, after which you will sleep no more. 

Whilst we gaze through the grey light of the morning 
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the eastern gate of Sodom is thrown open, and out 
emerge six ])ersons, walking hand-in-hand, three abreast. 
They advance in the direction of the hill on which we 
stand. Although they are at a great distance, with the 
increasing light of day, their figures become more and 
more distinct. They hurry on at a rapid rate. The 
middle person in each trio is urging on their speed. 
Who are they ? The first three are Lot and his wife, 
and an angel from heaven, who is conducting them 
each by the hand. The second trio are Lot's two 
daughters, and another angel, who is conducting them 
in like manner. "The men (angels) laid hold upon 
his hand, and upon the hand of his wife, and upon the 
hand of his two daughters ; the Lord being merciful 
imto him : and they brought him forth, and set him 
without the city. And it came to pass, when they had 
brought them forth abroad, that he said. Escape for thy 
life ; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the 
plain ; escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed." 
As they advance, Lot's wife, with a murmuring, un- 
believing, and disobedient heart, turns round to cast 
another look on loved Sodom, where her treasures are. 
At this moment, the deadly elements touch her ; they 
stop her breath ; they stiffen her limbs ; they encrust 
her with salt and sulphur, and she becomes a monu- 
ment of wrath. The company is now reduced to five, 
and, ere long, to three — ^Lot and his two daughters ; 
the angels, having performed their conmiission, and 
brought their charge to a place of safety, leave them. 

" The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot entered 
into Zoar." Let us take a last view of Sodom, and of 
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the lovely plain in which it stands. Every tree and 
every shrub, every flower and every blade of grass seem 
to rejoice in the warm beams that are now poured down 
upon the vale of Siddim. The lark mounts up on high, 
and greets the king of day with notes of sweetest 
melody. The cattle browse in the luxuriant pasture. 
The purling brooks pursue their quiet course towards 
the placid lake that stretches northward as far as eye 
can see. All nature smiles. Suddenly a cloud begins 
to gather over Sodom. It waxes larger and larger. It 
overspreads the sky. It quenches the light of day. It 
hangs over the vaUey Hke a pall. The cattle hasten in 
terror to their stalls. The birds fluttering seek their 
roosts. The flowers close as at the approach of night. 
The trees hang down their branches. The air becomes 
heavy and oppressive. Not a breath of wind blows. 
Not a leaf stirs. An awful silence reigns. The maga- 
zines of wrath are being filled. The artillery of heaven 
are being prepared. A terrific crash is heard. It 
reverberates between the hills. It shakes the moun- 
tains, and makes Sodom tremble to her very foundations. 
Another follows, and another in rapid 'succession ; whilst 
from the portentous cloud the red bolts of vengeance are 
poured forth like hail upon the doomed city. In a few 
seconds, Sodom is in a blaze. The bituminous matter 
with which it abounds is ready fuel for the flame. The 
" slime pits,*' or tar fountains, with which the plain 
abounds, are soon ignited. The conflagration rolls on and 
on, devouring everything that stands in its way. The 
whole valley presents one unbroken sheet of livid flame. 
Old Abraham views the scene from one of the opposite 
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hills, " and lo, the smoke of the country goeth up as the 
smoke of a furnace " — a furnace sixty miles in circum- 
ference ! The very soil of the valley, so bituminous in 
its nature, and consequently so inflammable, is, we have 
reason to believe, to some depth consumed ; so that the 
waters of the adjoining lake rush in, extinguish jbhe 
smouldering embers, and complete the destruction which 
the fire had begun. Thus Grod "turned the cities of 
Sodom and Gromorrah into jishes, and condemned them 
with an overthrow, making them an ensample unto 
those that after should live imgodly.'* 

Here let us pause, and inquire whether there be any 
physical indications of the mode in which the Almighty 
" overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground." This question we answer in the affirmative. 
Both Troilo and D'Arcieux expressly declare that they 
observed fragments of walls and other ruins imder 
these waters ; others have stated the same thing, and 
the ancients speak positively on the subject. Josephus 
says, " The traces of the five cities are still to be seen." 
Count Forbin states that he observed portions of the 
walls, together with the remains of a tower and several 
columns half concealed beneath the waters of the Dead 
Sea. That sea, however, had never been explored 
since the catastrophe we have contemplated, imtil the 
month of April, 1848, when Lieut. Lynch, of the 
United States Navy, having brought with him two 
metallic boats, entered upon its waters. He and his 
party spent three weeks upon the bosom and the shores 
of this sullen lake. They took soundings, and made a 
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scientific examination of the waters, and of every object 
of interest in and around it, and the result is most 
valuable to the biblical student. 

Mr. Lynch speats of "brown, incinerated hills, 
masses of conglomerate, banks of sand and dust im- 
palpable as ashes, and innumerable boulders blanched 
by long exposure to the sun." Again he says, " We 
stopped to examine some huge boulders, lying con- 
fusedly upon the shore, which proved to be trap, 
interspersed with tufa. The whole mountain, from 
base to summit, appeared one black mass of scoriae and 
lava.'* Dr. Eobinson, before referred to, who visited 
the place in 1842, says, "There is a black shining stone, 
found at the northern extremity of the sea, which 
partially ignites in the fire, and emits a bituminous 
smell. Sulphur is found in various parts: we picked 
up pieces of it as large as a walnut, near, the northern 
shore ; and the Arabs said it was found in the sea, near 
'Ain-el-Feshkah, in lumps as large as a man's fist. 
They find it in sufficient quantities to make from it 
tiieir gunpowder. Near Usdum we afterwards picked 
up small lumps of nitre. All these circumstances 
testify to the volcanic nature of the whole region ; and 
this is also confirmed by the warm fountains of ^Ain 
Jidy and El-Feshkah on the west, and the hot sulphur 
springs of the ancient Callirhoe on the eastern coast." 
lieut. Lynch, describing a storm which they had to en- 
counter on this sea, says : " At times, it seemed as if the 
Almighty frowned upon our efforts to navigate a sea 
the creation of his wrath. There is a tradition among 
the Arabs, that no one can venture on this sea and 
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live But, althougli the sea had assumed 

a threatenmg aspect, and the fretted taountains, sharp 
and incinerated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt 
and ashes mingled with the sands, and the foetid 
sulphurous springs trickled down its ravines, we did 
riot despair; awe-struck but not terrified, fearing the 
worst, yet hoping for the best, we prepared to spend a 
dreary night upon the dreariest waste we had ever 
seen." 

The same explorer has also noted some interesting 
facts bearing on the sites of Sodom and of Zoar. On the 
eastern side of the lake, towards the southern end, 
there is, he tells us, " a bold, broad promontory, from 
forty to sixty feet high, with a sharp, angular central 
ridge, some twenty feet above it, and a broad margin of 
sand at its foot, encrusted with salt and bitumen." The 
Wady Kerak opens on an isthmus of this peninsula, 
and in the lower part of that Wady " there is," say 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles, "very clearly an ancient 
site ; stones that have been used in building, though for 
the most part unhewn, are strewed over a great surface 
of imeven ground, and mixed both with bricks and 
pottery. This appearance continues without interrup- 
tion during a space of at least half a mile, quite down 
to the plain, so that it would seem to have been a place 
of considerable extent. We noticed one colunm, and 
we foimd a pretty specimen of antique variegated glass." 
May not this be the site of ancient Zoar P That city, 
it is evident, was on the east side of the rich valley 
where stood " the cities of the plain." It lay near and 
in sight of Sodom, and was exposed to the same destruc- 
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tion as the other cities, but at the entreaty of Lot was 
spared. In this neighbourhood, then, but farther in 
the valley, that is, now, the sea, we are to look for the 
site of Sodom, for Zoar was "near to flee to." Here, 
by means of soundings, lieut. Lynch niade a most 
startling discovery. He ascertained that there is an 
extraordinary difference between the depth of that 
portion of the sea which is northward of that peninsula, 
and that which is southward of it ; that that difference 
does not take place gradually, but suddenly from a 
supposed given line drawn across the sea from the said 
peninsula on the east to a point opposite on the west 
side ; that on the south of that line (embracing what, 
according to its relation to Zoar, must have been the site 
of Sodom), the depth averages only two fathoms, whilst 
on the north it averages 160 fathoms ! Thus, then, the 
bottom of the Dead Sea consists of two submerged plains, 
a depressed and an elevated one ; and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the northern part of the sea is more 
ancient than the southern, and that the portion covered 
by the southern waters, about twenty miles long by 
fifteen wide, is the submerged vale of Siddim, where 
the cities of the plain once stood. 

"It is for the learned," says Lieut. Lynch, "to 
comment on the facts we have laboriously collected. 
Upon ourselves the result is a decided one. We 
entered this sea with conflicting opinions. One of the 
party was sceptical, and another, I think, a professed 
unbeliever of the Mosaic account. . After twenty-two 
days' close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we 
are unanimous in the conviction of the truth of the 
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scriptural account of the destruction of the cities of 
the plain." 

" Yes, on that plain, by wild waves covered now. 
Rose palace once, and sparkling pinnacle ; 
On pomp and spectacle beamed morning's glow ; 
On pomp and festival the twilight fell. 

Lovely and splendid all — ^but Sodom's soul 
Was stained with blood, and pride, and perjury ; 
Long warned, long spared, till her whole heart was foul, 
And fiery vengeance on its clouds came nigh. 

They rush, they bound, they howl, the men of sin — 
Still stooped the cloud, still burst the thicker blaze ; 
The earthquake heaved ! then sank the hideous din ! 
Yon wave of darkness o*er their ashes strays." 
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'^ And toe took all his cities at that time ; there was not a city 
which we took not from them, threescore cities, all the region of 
Argoh, the kingdom of Og in Bashan, All these cities were 
fenced with high walls, gates, and bars ; beside unwalled towns a 
great mang,^^ — ^Dexjteeonomt. 



Burckhardt*s discovery of Bashan — J. S. Buckingham, Esq. — 
Territory of Og — ^Description of Argob — " Threescore cities" 
verified — ^Rev. J. L. Porter's "Giant Cities" — Remarkable 
dwellings — ^Town of Burak — Houses built forty centuries 
ago, as good as new — City of Bathanyeh — Kenath — ^Its 
neighbourhood studded with cities — ^View from Bozrah — 
Salcah — Unoccupied abodes for hundreds of families— Voices 
from the cities of Og. 

The territory on wliich we now enter, and indeed the 
whole of Israel's possessions on the eajstem side of the 
Jordan, were to Europeans, until the early part of the 
present century, an "unknown land." Whilst many 
travellers had made us well acquainted with the western 
part of Palestine, none had crossed the great stream 
and explored the coimtiy lying eastward of it. That 
region was supposed to be an arid desert, and was gene- 
rally represented as such in the maps. In 1810, John 
Lewis Burckhardt, a native of Basle, in Switzerland, 
who had received his education in England, penetrated 
into that region from Damascus, and examined it very 
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minutely. In 1815, James Silk Buckingham (after- 
wards member of Parliament for Sheffield) crossed the 
Jordan, " over against Jericho," and reached the same 
region by pursuing a north-easterly direction. These 
two gentlemen were the first to make Europe acquainted 
with the present condition of the Hauran, or Bashan, 
the territories of Eeuben and Qud, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh — ^the Trans- Jordanic possessions of the chil- 
dren of Israel. Others have since followed, of whose 
labours we shall avail ourselves. 

Crossing the Jordan where Mr. Buckingham did, we 
advance, under his guidance, and ascend the hills, 
which in that direction boamd the valley of the Jordan. 
Pursuing this course, we cross a first, a second, and a third 
range of barren mountains, imtil we find ourselves on a 
level plain, a kind of table-land, not much inferior in 
elevation to the mountains themselves, and not less 
than 800 feet above the level of the Jordan. " We are 
now," says Mr. Buckingham, " in a land of extraor- 
dinary richness, abounding with the most beautiful pros- 
pects, clothed with thick forests, varied with verdant 
slopes, and possessing extensive plains of a fine red soil ; 
now covered with thistles as the best proof of its fertility, 
and yielding in nothing to the celebrated plains of 
Zebulon and Estraelon in Galilee and Samaria." * 

Still pursuing our course, we find that the delightful 
character of the coimtry not only continues but increases. 
The hills aroimd are clothed with wild olives, oaks and 
pine-trees; while the little dells, which are amply 
supplied with water and pasture often contain an 
* " Paleitme." vol. ii. p. 22. 
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encampment of Arabs and their flocks. " The path," 
says Lord Lindsay, in 1837, " wound through thickets 
of the most luxuriant growth, and of every shade of 
verdure, frequently overshadowing the road, and diffus- 
ing a delicious coolness, though a delightful fresh 
breeze so allayed the heat that it was never oppressive ; 
while the cooing of wood-pigeons, the calling of par-, 
tridges (magnificent birds, as large as pheasants), the 
incessant himi of insects, and hiss of grasshoppers 
singing in the trees as happy as kings, and the thought 
that gave zest to it all, that this was Moimt Gilead, 
made up a full cup of enjoyment." * 

We reach, at length, the Nahr-el-Zerkah, the river 
Jabbok of Scripture, flowing through a deep ravine of 
wild and romantic beauty. On this very stream, Jacob 
and his company, nearly 4000 years ago, halted on their 
journey from Padan-aram; here he received the alarming 
intelligence of the hostile approach of his brother Esau, 
with 400 men ; and here " there wrestled a man with 
him until the breaking of the day." " The river where 
we crossed it," says Buckingham, " was not more than 
ten yards wide ; but it was deeper than the Jordan, and 
nearly as rapid; so that we had some difficulty in 
fording it." 

Crossing the Jabbok, we enter upon what was once 
the territory of the famous Og, king of Bashan, of 
which this stream appears to have formed the southern 
boimdary. The hills here are higher than those on the 
south of the river, whilst the views presented equal in 
beauty and surpass in grandeur those we have already 

* Lindsay's "Letters," vol. ii. p. 122. 
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witnessed. Every winding of the path brings before 
ufl magnificent landscapes, lofty mountains, wooded 
dopes, and well-watered meadows, whilst flocks and 
herds give animation to the picture. We begin to 
imderstand how the old prophets came to draw their 
most splendid imagery from the scenes of Bajshan — 
its hills, its oaks, its cattle, and its pastures. 

Here dwelt the Rephaim^ or giants (for such is the 
meaning of the word), by the side of whom the Hebrew 
spies declared that they themselves were as grass- 
hoppers. These were the original inhabitants of this 
region, and probably of the greater part of Canaan. 
Most of them died out, or were destroyed at a very early 
period ; but a few remarkable specimens long remained 
to be the terror of the children of Israel. 

The capital and stronghold of the Eephaim in Bashan 
was Afihteroth Kamaim, so called from the goddess 
Astarte, with two horns, there worshipped. The first 
mention that we have of this place and people is in 
Q-en. xiv. 5 — 7, when Chedorlaomer makes an incur- 
sion upon them, and smites them with great slaughter. 
About 400 years after, a large body oi peaceful emigrants, 
emerging from the south, appears on their frontier. 
They send messengers imto Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
saying, " Let me pass through thy land : we will not 
turn into the fields, or into the vineyards ; we will not 
drink of the waters of the well : but we will go along 
by the king's high way, imtil we be past thy borders.'* 
(Numb. xxi. 22.) Instead of acceding to this reasonable 
request, that chieftain called out his forces, went out 
against Israel, fought, was defeated, and lost all his 
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cities and all liis territory from the Amon to the Jabbok. 
Og, Idixg of Bashan, hearing of the calamity which his 
neighbour, Sihon, had brought upon himself, instead of 
taking warning, and treating the emigrants with kind- 
ness, " went out against them, he and all his people, to 
the battle at Edrei," and met the same fate as Sihon 
had done ; for " thqy (Israel) smote him, and his sons, 
and all his people, until there was none left him alive : 
and they possessed his land." (Numb. xxi. 33 — 35.) 
Thus fell Og, the last king of Bashan, a man of enor- 
mous stature, whose bedstead was 9 cubits long by 
4 cubits wide, or 13ft. 6in. by 6ffc. 

The principal scene of his reign and ruin is thus 
graphically described by Mr. Cyril Graham : — " In the 
centre of Bashan is a tract of country which, as a geolo- 
gical formation, is of a most remarkable character. From 
the fertile land, on which scarcely a stone can be found, 
there suddenly rises an island of basalt ; it can best be 
conceived of by calling it an island, for the irregular 
edge, as it rises abruptly from the soil below, exactly 
resembles a rocky coast, such as thiat of Jersey. The 
general form of this volcanic island is oval, the two 
diameters being sixty-and-twenty miles. It lies nearly 
north and south, with the longer diameter in that Hne. 
It has an elevation of some thirty feet above the plain. 
The interior is rent in the most wonderful manner. 
Great fissures are found in many parts, and so wide that 
they cannot be crossed by man or beast, and extending 
for a distance of several miles. It is more like what we 
are told exists in the moon, than any formation we 
have upon earth. In such a place, a small body of 

c 
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men, well acquainted with the locality, might keep at 
bay a large army. This region was formerly known 
by the name of Argob. All round this region of Argob 
the cities of the Eephaim were built. It was in the 
western side of Argob, and about midway between its 
northern and southern limits, that the capital, the city 
of Edrei, stood. It was built among the black basalt 
rocks, and thus held a very strong position. It was 
deemed utterly impregnable. Had Og remained within 
the city, humanly speaking, it would have been impos- 
sible for the Israelites to have conquered him." (In 
these remarks Mr. Graham forgets that Og was the 
unprovoked assailant.) " Why did he not do so ?" he 
asks. "From a casual notice in Josh. xxiv. 12, we 
actually find that God sent a special scourge in the 
shape of a swarm of hornets, which we may suppose so 
harassed them in their stone houses, that they were 
driven out of their towns, and preferred the alternative 
of meeting the Israelites to perishing from the stings of 
these creatures. Be that as it may, Og met the Israel- 
ites in the plain, was defeated, and his capital, Edrei, 
taken. With Edrei, most of the cities of Argob fell 
into the hands of the Israelites, and ultimately the 
whole of Bashan, or Og's kingdom." * 

In narrating the conquest of Bashan by the Hebrews, 
the sacred historian says that Jair took, in Argob, no 
less than "threescore cities, fenced with high walls, 
gates, and bars ; beside unwalled towns a great many." 
(Deut. iii. 4, 5, and 14.) Such a statement seems 

* " Cambridge Essays,'' 1857. 
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almost incredible. " Often when reading the passage," 
says the Eev. J. L. Porter, of Damascus, who has given 
us the latest and fullest description of these dties, " I 
used to think that some strange statistical mystery 
hung over it ; for how could a province measuring not 
more than thirty miles by twenty" (Mr. Graham's 
d imensions, we have seen, are larger), "support such a 
number of fortified cities, especially when the greater 
part of it was a wilderness of rocks ? But mysterious, 
incredible as this seemed, on the spot, with my own 
eyes, I have seen that it is literally true. The cities are 
there to this day. Some of them retain the very names 
given them in the Bible. The boimdaries of Argob are 
as clearly defined by the hand of Nature as are those of 
our own island home. These ancient cities of Bashan 
contain, probably, the very oldest specimens of domestic 
architecture now existing in the world." * 

After an interesting sketch of the past history and 
present condition of Bashan, Mr. Porter says, " I have 
more than once entered a deserted city in the evening, 
taken possession of a comfortable house, and spent the 
night in peace. Many of the houses are perfect, as if 
only finished yesterday. The walls are soimd, the roofs 
unbroken, the doors, and even the window-shutters in 
their places. .... The walls are from five to 
eight feet thick, built of large square blocks of basalt ; 
the roofs are formed of slabs of the same material, hewn 
like planks, and reachirig from wall to wall ; the very 
doors and window-shutters are of stone, hung upon 

♦ «» The Giant Cities of Bashan," by Rev. J . L. Porter, A.M., p. 13, 
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pivots projecting above and below. Some of tbese ancient 
cities have from 200 to 500 houses, still perfect, but not 
a man to dwell in them. On one occasion, from the 
battlements of the castle of Salcah, I counted some 
thirty towns and villages dotting the surface of the vast 
plain, many of them almost as perfect as when they 
were built, and yet for more than five centuries there 
has not been a single inhabitant in one of them. It 
may easily be imagined with what feelings I read on 
that day, and on that spot, the remarkable words of 
Moses, " The generation to come of your children that 
shall rise up after you, and the stranger that shall come 
from a far land, shall say when they see the plagues of 
this land. Wherefore hath the Lord done this unto this 
land ? What meaneth the heat of this great anger ? " * 
We are now prepared to accompany Mr. Porter in a 
pleasant excursion to these giant cities. Coining from 
Damascus, he reached them from the north. As he 
and his party were crossing the plain towards Argob 
(now Lejah), "the sun," he says, "went down, and 
the short twilight was made shorter still by heavy 
clouds. A thick rain began to fall, which made the 
prospect of a night march or bivouac equally unpleasant. 
Still I rode on through the darkness, striving to dispel 
gloomy forebodings by the stirring memory of Bashan's 
ancient glory, and the thought that I was now treading 
its soil, and on my way to the great cities founded and 
inhabited 4000 years ago by the giant Eephaim. 
Before the darkness set in, Miisa had pointed out to me 

* "Giant Cities,'.' pp. 19, 20. 
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the towers of three or four of these cities rising above 
the rocky barrier of the Lejah. How I strained my 
eyes in vain to pierce the deepening gloom ! Now I 
knew that some of them must be close at hand. The 
sharp ring of my horse's feet on pavement startled 

me A halt was called; and the order 

given for the caravan to rest till the moon rose. " Is 
there any spot," I asked of an Arab at my side, 
" where we can shelter from the rain ?" " There is a 
house ready for you," he answered. " A house ! Is 
there a house here ?" " Hundreds of them ; this is the 
town of Burdk." We were conducted up a rugged, 
winding path, which seemed, so far as we could make 
out in the dark, and by the motion of our horses, to be 
something like a ruinous staircase. At length, the 
dark outline of high walls began to appear against the 
sky, and presently we entered a paved street. Here 
we were told to dismoimt and give our horses to the 
servants. An Arab struck a light, and, inviting us to 
foUow, passed through a low, gloomy door, into a 
spacious chamber." * 

Mr. Porter's description of the residence of which 
they had taken such unceremonious possession, is very 
lively and graphic. " Getting a torch," he says, "from 
one of the servants, I lighted it, and proceeded to 
examine the mysterious mansion ; for, though drenched 
with rain, and wearied with a twelve hours' ride, I could 
not rest. I felt an excitement such as I had never before 
experienced. I could scarcely believe in the reality of 

♦ " Giant Cities," p. 25. 
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what I saw, and what, in reply to eager questions, I 
heard from my guides. The house seemed to have un- 
dergone little change from the time its old master had 
left it ; and yet the thick nitrous crust on the floor 
showed that it had been deserted for long ages. The 
walls were perfect, nearly five feet thick, built of large 
blocks of unhewn stones, without lime or cement of any 
kind. The roof was formed of large slabs of the same 
black basalt, lying as regularly, and jointed as closely, 
as if the workmen had only just completed them. 
They measured 12ffc. in length, 18in. in breadth, and 
Gin. in thickness. The ends rested on a plain stone 
cornice, projecting about a foot from each side waU. 
The chamber was 20ft. long, 12 wide, and 10 high. 
The outer door was a slab of stone, 4Jft. high, 4 wide, 
and Sin. thick. It hung upon pivots, formed of pro- 
jecting parts of the slab, working in sockets in the 
lintel and threshold; and though so massive, I was 
able to open and shut it with ease. At one end of the 
room was a small window with a shutter. An inner 
door, also of stone, but of finer workmanship, and not 
quite so heavy as the other, admitted to a chamber of 
the same size and appearance. From it a much larger 
door communicated with a third chamber, to which 
there was descent by a flight of stone steps. This was 
a spacious hall, equal in width to the two rooms, and 
about 25ft. long by 20 high. A semicircular arch 
was thrown across it, supporting the stone roof; and 
a gate, so large that camels could pass in and out, 
opened on the street. The gate was of stone, and in 
its place; but some rubbish had accumidated on the 
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threshold, and it appeared to have been open for ages. 
Here our horses were comfortably installed. Such were 
the internal arrangements of this strange old mansion. 
It had only one storey ; and its simple massive style of 
architecture gave evidence of a very remote antiquity. 
. . . . The houses, our guides said, were all like 
the one we occupied, only some smaller, and a few 
larger, and that there were no great buildings. BurSk 
stands on the north-east comer of the Lejah, and was 
thus one of the frontier towns of ancient Argob. It is 
built upon rocks, and encompassed by rocks so wild and 
rugged as to render it a natural fortress." * 

Leaving Bui^k, Mr. Porter and his party rode on 
towards the hills of Bashan, which were close in front 
of them. The summits of those hills were covered with 
oaks, and their sides studded with old towns. " As we 
ascended them," says Mr. Porter, "the rock-fields of 
the Lejah were spread out on the right ; and there, too, 
the ancient cities were thickly planted. No less than 
thirty of the threescore cities of Argob were in view at 
one time on that day ; their black houses and ruins 
half concealed by the black rocks amid which they are 
built, and their massive towers rising up here and there 
like the * keeps ' of old Norman fortresses." 

Mr. Porter thus describes the city of Bathanyeh: — 
" A wide street lay before us, the pavement perfect, the 
houses on each side standing, streets and lanes branch- 
ing off to the right and left. There was something 
inexpressibly mournful in riding along that silent 

* " Giant Cities," p. 26. 
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street, and looking in through half-open doors to one 
after another of those desolate houses, with the rank 
grass and weeds in their courts, and the brambles 
growing in festoons over the doorways, and branches 
of trees shooting through the gaping rents in the old 
walls. The ring of our horses' feet on the pavement 
awakened the echoes of the city, and startled many a 
strange tenant; owls flapped their wings roimd the 
grey towers ; daws shrieked as they flew away from the 
house-tops; foxes ran out and in among shattered 
dwellings ; and two jackals rushed from an open door, 
and scampered oflF along the street before us. The 
graphic language of Isaiah, uttered in regard to another 
city, was vividly descriptive of the desolation. * Wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there.'" (Isa. sdii. 21.) 

" One of the houses in which I rested for a time," 
continues Mr. Porter, "might almost be termed a 
palace. A spacious gateway, with massive folding- 
doors of stone, opened from the street into a large 
court. On the left was a square tower some forty feet 
in height. Round the court, and opening into it, were 
the apartments, all in perfect preservation ; and yet the 
place does not seem to have been inhabited for centuries." 

Speaking of the neighbourhood of Kenath, men- 
tioned in Numb, xxxii. 42, Mr. Porter says, "Here 
cities studded the whole country, but the stillness of 
death reigned in them ; there was no ploughman in the 
field, no shepherd on the hill-side, no flock on the 
pasture, no waggon, no wayfarer on the road. Yet, 
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there was a time when the land teemed with an indus- 
trious, and bustling, and a joyous population. At that 
time prophets wrote, *Your highways shall be desolate.' 
*The earth moumeth and languisheth.' 'The land 
shall be utterly emptied, and utterly spoiled : for the 
Lord hath spoken this word.' * The city of confasion 
is broken down : every house is shut up, that no man 
may come in.' * In the city is left desolation, and the 
gate is smitten with destruction.' (Isa. xxiv. 3 — 12.) 
. . . . . With my own eyes I saw that time had 
changed every prediction into a historical fact." 

Speaking of the view from Bozrah (not the Edomite 
city of that name), Mr. Porter says, " I cannot tell how 
deeply I was impressed, when looking out over that 
noble plain, rivalling in richness of soil the best of 
• England's coimties, thickly studded with cities, towns, 
and villages, intersected with roads, having one of the 
finest climates in the world ; and yet utterly deserted, 
literally * without man, without inhabitants, and with- 
out beast,' — I cannot tell with what mingled feelings 
of sorrow and of joy, of mourmng and of tiianksgiving, 
of fear and of faith, I reflected on the history of that 
land, and, taking out my Bible, compared its existing 
state, as seen with my own eyes, with the numerous 
predictions regarding it written by the Hebrew pro- 
phets. In their day it was poj)ulous and prosperous ; 
the fields waved with com ; the lull-sides were covered 
with flocks and herds ; the highways were thronged 
with wayfarers ; the cities resounded with the continuous 
din of a busy population. And yet they wrote as if 
they had seen the land as I saw it from the ramparts of 
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Bozrah. 'Then said I, Lord, how long? And lie 
answered, Until the cities he wasted without inhabitant, 
and the houses without man, and the land be utterly 
desolate, and the Lord have removed men far away, 
and there be a great forsaking in the midst of the land.' 
(Isa. vi. 11, 12.) * Thy cities shall be laid waste, with- 
out an inhabitant.'" (Jer. iv. 7.) 

Speaking of the city of Salcah, on the eastern frontier 
of Bashan, and mentioned in Josh. xiii. 11, 12, Mr. 
Porter says, " Salcah is one of the most remarkable 
cities in Palestine. It has long been deserted; and yet, 
as nearly as I could estimate, 500 of its houses are still 
standing, and from 300 to 400 families might settle in 
it at any moment without laying a stone or expending 
an hour's labour on repairs. The circumference of the 
town and castle together is about three miles." From 
the top of the castle the view was extensive, and deeply 
interesting. " On the section of the plain, south and 
east, I counted," he says, " fourteen towns, all of them, 
so far as I could see, with my telescope, habitable like 
Salcah, but entirely deserted. From this one spot I 
saw upwards of thirty deserted towns." Well might 
the prophet of old exclaim, " Judgment is come upon 
the plain country ; upon Holon, and upon Jahazah, 
and upon Mephaath, and upon Dibon, and upon Nebo, 
and upon Beth-diblathaim, and upon Kiriathaim, and 
upon Beth-gamul, and upon Beth-meon, and upon 
Kerioth, and upon Bozrah, and upon all the cities of 
the land of Moab, far or near." (Jer. xlviii. 21 — 24.) 

It may be here observed that the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh kept possession of Bashan until the ABsyrians 
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invaded their land and carried them away captiveF. 
Of the condition of the country under the Assyrians we 
know little or nothing; but under the Greek and 
Boman powers it became again a very important pro- 
vince. The old cities and towns of the ancient giants 
were again inhabited, whilst others were erected in a 
new style, of which the ruins of Jerash, already men- 
tioned, famish a specimen. As the Eoman power de- 
clined, the Arabs gradually gained the ascendancy, 
and ultimately Bashan became a part of the Ottoman 
empire. Its prosperity was then gone. Although 
the land is now nominally a Turkish possession, its 
real lords appear to be the Druzes, who are almost its 
only inhabitants. 

Voices, solemn and impressive, address us from the 
scenes we have contemplated. We are called upon to 
exercise increased confidence in the general accuracy of 
even the most ancient records of the Bible. The ocular 
demonstration, after so many centuries, of the strict ac- 
curacy of the supposed exaggerated statement relating to 
the sixty walled cities of Argob, is a most eloquent fact. 
"These buildings," says Eitter, "remain as eternal wit- 
nesses of the conquest of Bashan by Jehovah." 

A voice, too, in most impressive tones, proclaims the 
contrast between the transientness of man's life and the 
permanence of his works. We gaze with feelings of 
awe upon such a venerable pile as that of Westminster 
Abbey, portions of whichhave braved the storms of eight 
centuries, and witnessed the rise and fall of twenty-six 
generations of men. But here, in Bashan, are struc- 
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tares that have stood five times as long as Westminster 
Abbey — stood for forty centuries after the hands that 
reared them had mouldered away — stood whilst our 
globe has been swept of its inhabitants about 130 times ! 
As to ourselves, we may leave behind us no solid 
masonry as a memorial of our existence, but the frailest 
materials with which we have to do— our books, our 
clothes, and even the unsubstantial paper on which we 
write, and which the smallest flame would in a few 
seconds reduce to ashes— even that may exist for cen- 
turies after our remains are mingled with the " clods of 
the valley." " Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is, that I may know 
how frail I am." 




THE EUINS OF JEEICHO. 



" Cursed he the man hefore the Lord that riseth up and 
huildeth this city Jericho : he shall lay the foundation thereof 
in his flrsiborny and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates 
of tY." — Joshua. 
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Jericho was situated in the same region as Sodom; the 
latter being at the southern end of the Dead Sea, and 
the former a few miles northward of the northern end of 
the same. The honour of having discovered the ruins 
of Jericho belongs to our distinguished countryman, 
James Silk Buckingham. Previous to his visit, Eiha, 
a poor Arab village, was supposed to occupy the site of 
ancient Jericho. But the ruins discovered by Bucking- 
ham are undoubtedly the real ruins of that once 
celebrated city. As to local position and distance from 
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JeruBalem, they exactly agree with the statements of 
Josephus, who knew the place well. Those ruins occupy 
a space of about a mile square. They consist of long and 
regular mounds, overgrown with grass, indicating the 
foundations of walls and other buildings. Broken 
shafts of columns lie scattered about. There is not a 
single dwelling nor inhabitant on the spot. The place 
is a dreary solitude, overhung by a lofty and barren 
mountain, and rarely visited, except by the Arab, who 
wanders over it unconscious of the interesting history of 
the ground on which he treads. 

Josephus, whenever he has occasion to mention 
Jericho, rarely fails to break forth into praises of the 
surroimding country. He calls it the most fertile 
tract of Judea. He pronounces it a "divine region ;" 
and, in speaking of its fountain (whose waters were 
healed by Elisha), says, that it waters a tract of coimtry 
seventy furlongs in length by twenty in breadth {i.e,, 
8 1 miles by 2J), covered with beautiful gardens and 
groves of palms of various species. The Bible calls 
Jericho "the city of palm-trees," and Josephus de- 
scribes those graceful trees, in that locality, as abundant 
and large. Only one solitary palm, however, now 
lingers in all the plain. 

Dr. Eobinson, of America, who visited the place in 
1842, thus describes its present desolation: — "Situated 
in the midst of this vast plain, Elba " (which may be 
regarded as the representative of ancient Jericho) " re- 
minded me of an Egyptian village. It is the most 
miserable and filthy that we saw in Palestine. The 
houses, or hovels, are merely four walls of stones, taken 
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from ancient ruins, and loosely thrown together, with 
flat roofs of corn-stalks, or brushwood, spread over with 
gravel. They stand quite irregularly, and with large 
intervals, and each has around it a yard enclosed by a 
hedge of the dry thorny boughs of the Niibk, or Spina 
ChristL In many of those yards are open sheds, with 
similar roofs ; the flocks and herds are brought into 
them at night, and render them filthy in the extreme. 
A similar but stronger hedge of Nubk-branches sur- 
rounds the whole village, forming an almost insuperable 
barrier. The few gardens round about seemed to con- 
tain nothing but tobacco and cucumbers." The popu- 
lation, Dr. Eobinson adds, was rated at about 50 men, 
or some 200 souls. 

Meditating, then, amidst these ruins, we call to mind 
the remarkable event which first brings Jericho imder 
our notice. 

Forty years had rolled away since the children of 
Israel had been delivered from the bondage of Egypt. 
During that period they had wandered in the desert of 
Arabia, undergoing that discipHne and receiving those 
instructions which were to fit them for the promised 
land. After many vicissitudes, they arrive at a place 
called Shittim, about eight miles from the eastern bank 
of the Jordan. At a distance of about six miles from 
the opposite bank of the river, and about nineteen miles 
north-east from Jebus, afterwards called Jerusalem, 
stands Jericho, a strongly-fortified city. In attempting 
to take possession of the country, Jericho will be the 
first power with which they will have to contend. like 
a prudent general, Joshua resolves to send before two 
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scouts to examine its fortifications, and to ascertain its 
means of defence. One afternoon, as the sun approaches 
the western horizon, the two men cross the Jordan, and 
direct their course towards Jericho. They reach the 
city gates just when the shades of evening favour their 
object. They take up their abode for the night at the 
house of one Rahab, " an Innkeeper," or " a lodging- 
house keeper," for such, the best critics believe, is the 
meaning of the original word, here rendered "harlot." 
That house is situated against the city wall. The two 
Israelites, however, have been observed. Information 
of their arrival is conveyed to the king, "Behold there 
came men in hither to-night of the children of Israel 
to search out the country." The police of Jericho are 
instantly in motion. The suspected men are traced to 
the house of Rahab. Aware of the search which has 
been instituted, and acting on the oriental notion of the 
sacredness of the laws of hospitality, she conducts the . 
two Hebrews on the flat roof of her house, and hides 
them under a quantity of unthrashed flax, which had 
been spread out there to dry. This is no sooner done 
than the constables are at her door. 

In the king's name, they command her to deliver up 
the strangers. To this command she replies, " It came • 
to pass, about the time of shutting of the gate, when it 
was dark, that the men went out: whither the men 
went, I wot not: pursue after them quickly; for ye 
shall overtake them." Here a question arises on which 
we must bestow a passing notice. Did not Rahab in 
this statement teU a lie ? She certainly did, and the 
historian simply records the fact, without expressing 
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either approval or disapproval of her conduct. But was 
she not rewarded? Yes; for her hospitality and faith, 
not for her lie. But, could she have saved the spies 
without telling a lie ? Perhaps she could. Be that, 
however, as it may, nothing could justify this deliberate 
falsehood. The Grpd who, a few days after, is said to 
have thrown down the walls of Jericho at the blowing 
of rams' horns, could have saved his servants without 
the aid of a woman's dissimulation. But what ideas 
could a woman of Eahab's position, regarding her only 
as an Innkeeper, living amongst a most profligate and 
depraved people, have of the eternal difference between 
truth and falsehood? Even in Christian lands, and 
imder the fall blaze of Gospel Kght, there exists a lax 
morality which recommends a lie rather than the truth, 
when the interests of himianity q,nd religion can thereby 
be more effectually served. But, when can that be ? 
The religion of Jesus Christ is one eternal system of 
truth, which can neither be served by a lie nor admit of 
one. On this subject fine words have often been used 
to hide the most unsound morality. For instance, 
Tasso, in the beautiful episode of Sophronia and Olindo, 
in his Jerusalem Liberated, tells the following case. 
Saladin had lost an image : it was evidently stolen. The 
Christians, on account of their well-Jaiown hostility to 
idols, were suspected ; and the whole were consequently 
doomed to death. Sophronia, a pious lady, though 
perfectly innocent of the theft, in order to save her 
people, accuses herself. Having obtained admission 
into the presence of Saladin, the poet thus represents 
her words, and thus eulogises her conduct: — 
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" Before thy sight the guilty stands ; 
The theft, O king, committed by these hands — 
In me the thief, who stole the image, view ! 
To me the punishment decreed is due. 

" Thus, filled with public zeal, the generous dame 
A victim for her people's ransom came. 
O great deceit! O lie, divinely fair I 
What truth with such a falsehood can compare ?" 

A far purer morality was taught by Homer many 
centuries before : — 

" My soul detests him as the gates of hell, 
Who knows the truth, and (Jares a falsehood teU." 

More elevated still is the advice of the quaint Christian 
Poet, George Herbert : — 

" Lie not ; but let thy heart be true to God ; 
Thy tongue to it ; thy actions to them both. 
Cowards teU lies, and those who fear the rod, 
The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 
Dare to be true ! Nothing can need a lie ; 
The fault, that needs it most, grows two thereby." 

Having made this digression, we resume the narra- 
tive. When the kiag's officers, thus deceived, were 
fairly out of the city, on their way to the fords of the 
Jordan, Rahab goes up to the spies in their hiding- 
place to inform them as to what has occurred, and to 
concert farther measures for their safety. But the inter- 
view must not be prolonged. Every moment is pre- 
cious. Fresh inquiries may be made for the strangers. 
Having risked her own life in protecting theirs, Rahab 
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obtains from them an assurance of safety to herself and 
family when the Hebrews should become masters of the 
city. With characteristic shrewdness, she recommends 
them to proceed, not eastward in the direction of the 
Jordan, the direction they would be expected to take, 
but westward in the direction of the hill country, and 
hide themselves for three days in the solitude of the 
mountains, ' until their pursuers should give up the 
search and return. She, then, lets them down with a 
rope, through the window, outside of the city wall, and 
they go their way. On the third day they re-cross the 
Jordan, reach in safety the camp at Shittun, and com- 
municate to Joshua the result of their mission. 

Early the next morning, the whole body of the 
Israelites are in motion. Leaving Shittun, on the 
plains of Moab, where they have been for some time, 
they advance about eight miles, and encamp for the 
night on the eastern bank of the Jordan. Nothing but 
that mighty stream now intervenes between them and 
the promised land. Rolling rapidly along, however, 
and swollen from the melting of the snow in the moun- 
tains of the north, that stream seems, at present, to 
oppose an insuperable barrier to their further progress. 
But, after an interval of three days, instructions are 
given as to how they are to proceed. (Josh. iii. 3 — 5.) 
Acting on those instructions, the passage of the Jordan 
is successftdly made — "the people passed over right 
against Jericho." 

After the lapse of a few days, during which events of 
deep interest take place, Joshua, at some distance from 
the camp, viewing with anxious mind the massive walls of 

d2 
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that strong city, is favoured with an extraordinary vision. 
(Josh. V. 13 — 15, and vi. 2 — 5.) In accordance with the 
instructions given in that vision, a remarkable proces- 
sion is formed. The principal part of Israel's immense 
army, marshalled in distinct divisions under their 
respective leaders, moves first. Seven priests, each 
blowing through a ram's horn as a trumpet, follow. 
Then comes the ark of the covenant, that sacred chest 
which contains the tables of the law, the golden pot of 
manna, and Aaron's rod, which had budded. Next 
come those of the people who have been directed to join; 
whilst the remaining portion of the army closes the pro- 
cession. They move on in entire silence, not a word is 
spoken, not a sound is heard, save only that of the rams' 
horns and the tramp of the immense multitude. Having 
thus made one circuit round the city, they return to 
their encampment. Early the next morning, all are 
again in motion, and they march around Jericho in the 
same order as before. The third day, the fourth, the 
fifth, the sixth, they do the same. What a strange 
sight to the inhabitants of Jericho, who doubtless gaze 
upon it with mingled feelings ! What does it portend ? 
Is it to be regarded as an object of ridicule or of terror ? 
Is it intended to taunt the besieged, and to provoke 
them to come out and fight the foe ? Or, is it designed 
as a display of Israel's forces, so that a prompt surrender 
may be made when required? Or, is it a religious 
ceremony of the invaders, instituted with a view to pro- 
pitiate their god, and to inspire their own courage before 
they commence the attack ? Doubt and amazement 
prevail, while each succeeding day every blast of the 
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shrill trumpets, and every echoing tread of the immense 
host, increase the anxiety and alarm of those within the 
walls. 

The seventh day amves. The Israelites begin their 
march at early dawn. On this final day they are to 
compass the city seven times. This occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the entire day, whilst the novelty 
of the spectacle increases the wonder and anxiety of the 
besieged. The eventful moment, at length, arrives. 
Just as the seventh circuit is completed, " Joshua said 
irnto the people. Shout ; for the Lord hath given you 
the city." They did so ; and " the wall fell down flat, 
so that the people went up into the city, every man 
straight before him, and they took the city." 

A scene of carnage that appals and confounds us 
now takes place. " And they utterly destroyed all that 
was in the city, both man and woman, young and old, 
and ox, and sheep, and ass, with the edge of the sword." 
That this horrible massacre of a whole people, without 
distinction of sex or age, was done at the express command 
of the merciful Father of mankind, is too revolting for 
belief. Surely, there must be some mode of under- 
standing these ancient records less vulnerable to attacks, 
and less repulsive to our feelings. Such a mode is indi- 
cated in the following remarks of an eminent modem 
Critic : — 

" When God is said to promise the land of Canaan 
to the Israelites, it is the spontaneous consciousness of 
the writer and his nation that speaks. The conscious- 
ness of the divine belonging to each successive age is 
reflected in the sentiments uttered: their highest 
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ideas of morality, goodness, and justice are mirrored 
forth in the form of direct reference to the supreme God, 
and as emanating from him. * * * When, there- 
fore, Palestine is spoken of as a gift to the Israelites, or 
when the wickedness of the Canaanites is allowed to 
arrive at such a height as that it becomes a righteous 
thing in Jehovah to destroy them, we see in such re- 
presentations the moral and religious consciousness of 
the age at which the writers Hved. So far, it was right 
and true; for Palestine was the gift of God to the 
Israelites in establishing a theocracy accordiQg to his 
purpose. A perfect morality is not necessarily set forth ; 
indeed, according to the gradual discipline of nations, it 
were imphilosophical to look for it prior to a certain 
period. Had the purest ideas of God and his righteous 
administration existed then^ the New Testament need 
not have been written, because the highest religious 
culture would have been already attained. The writers 
through whom God spake, in that they were enlightened 
by His Spirit according to their circumstances and idio- 
syncracy, did not set forth those absolute ideas of moral 
rectitude which admits of no farther development; 
neither did they always portray the divine Being iq 
his purest aspect. * * * 

" We could not believe it just in the Supreme Being 
directly to commission the Israehtes to take possession 
of Canaan and utterly destroy aU the inhabitants with- 
out mercy ; because it is contrary to the immutable law 
of morality implanted in the human mind by Himself 
— ^viz., to do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you. And if the precept, thou shalt not killy be a 
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part of the moral law, God would not have contradicted 
his own law by explicitly commanding the Israelites to 
commence an offensive war against the imofifending 
Canttanites, and to kill all, without distinction of sex 
or age. 

" It is usual to refer to analogies in nature, for the 
purpose of showing the justice of this exterminating 
war, and its harmony with the i>erfections of God. 
Both Watson and Paley do so. 'Why do you not 
maintain it,' asks the former, * to be repugnant to his 
(God's) moral justice that he should suffer crying or 
smiling infants to be swallowed up by an eeirthquake, 
drowned by an inundation, consumed by fire, starved 
by a famine, or destroyed by a pestilence ? The word 
of God is in perfect harmony with his work ; crying or 
smiling infants are subjected to death in both.' Here 
there is no analogy. In the case of the earthquake, 
flood, fire, or pestilence, we see nothing more than 
the effects of unknown causes. The laws of nature by 
which such disasters happen are hidden ; and therefore 
nothing can be inferred from them against that law of 
moral equity implanted in us which says. Do not to 
another what you would not have another do to you. Here 
it is otherwise. God is supposed to enjoin the Israelites 
to deprive the Canjtanites of their territory and destroy 
them without mercy. The Israelites were responsible 
beings as well as the Canaanites. The same principle 
of moral equity was implanted in them as in us. Did 
they violate it in this instance ? Surely they did. But 
it will be said that they acted contrary to it, according 
to the express command of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
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world, who can dispense with his own laws, even with 
that moral principle to which we are referring. He can 
do so. But still the point of debate is, did he so in 
this instance ? Here the evidence is not convincing ; 
for the Scripture language should be explained in har- 
mony with other places, in which the Deity is repre- 
sented as speaking or commanding, because the religious 
consciousness of the nation, or rather the best men 
belonging to it, had reached no further development. 
If earthquakes, floods, or pestilences were rational, re- 
sponsible agents, having a certain law implanted within 
them, the comparison of Watson would hold good; 
apart from that, it is inappropriate. There is a great 
difference between God's permitting certain events to 
happen in nature, which are disastrous to many of his 
intelligent creatures, and his commanding one people to 
seize upon the territory of another and root out all the 
inhabitants. It is of no avail for expositors to insist 
upon the incorrigible wickedness of the Canaanites as 
having at last drawn down their destruction upon them, 
Q-od suspending the stroke till their crimes reached a 
pitch no longer to be endured. All this may be ad- 
mitted, without in the least degree accounting for the 
moral justice involved in the fact of expressly enjoining 
and sanctioning the Israelites to imdertake a war of ex- 
termination. The manner of destroying the wicked 
peoples is of great importance, although Paley seems 
to think otherwise. The instrumentality employed for 
murdering the inhabitants of the land, and taking pos- 
session of it, enters into the very essence of the injustice 
implied. Not imconscious agents in nature, but human 
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beings, capable of knowing good and evil ; on whose 
hearts Jehovah had written the great principle of moral 
equity between man and man, were executors of the 
(supposed) Divine will. For that very reason, we 
cannot regard them as acting in accordance with im- 
mutable justice or Christian morality, and therefore 
agreeably to the Divine command, else the Deity dis- 
penses with a law of nature in man, which is the 
expression and mirror of his own character. As the 
reflex of his own character, we consider it inviolable, 
even in relation to the Deity, because he cannot deny 
himseK."* 

The importance of the above quotation will be an 
ample apology for its length. 

It was the design of Joshua that the ruins of Jericho 
should remain a perpetual memorial of its overthrow. 
He, therefore, bound the Israelites by a solemn oath 
never to rebuild it. " And Joshua adjured them at that 
time, saying, Cursed be the man before the Lord, that 
riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho : he shall lay 
the foundation thereof in his first-bom, and in his 
youngest son shall he set up the gates of it." (Josh. vi. 
26.) The meaning of this language is supposed to be, that 
the man who would make and persist in the impious 
attempt to restore the city should, at the commencement 
of the undertaking, be punished by the loss of his eldest 
child, and by its completion with the loss of all his other 
children, down to the yoimgest. Five hundred and 

* Dr. Davidson's " Introduction to the Old Testament," vol. i. 
pp. 440—442. 
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fifty years after, in the time of Ahab, this prediction, 
we are told, was literally fulfilled. " In his (Ahab's) 
days did Hiel the Beth-elite build Jericho : he laid the 
foundation thereof in Abiram, his first-bom, and set up 
the gates thereof in his youngest son Segub, according 
to the word of the Lord, which he spake by Joshua the 
son of Nun." (1 Kings xvi. 34.) 

Thus rebuilt, Jericho appears to have passed through 
various vicissitudes, and to have existed as an import- 
ant city in the time of Christ. The ruins of Jericho 
remind us not only of a necessarily imperfect dispen- 
sation, and an obscure light under which men thought 
it their duty to massacre nursing mothers and unoffend- 
ing children, but also of One who came not to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them, and to introduce a clearer 
and a better economy. For a short time, just before its 
eclipse in blood, the Sun of Righteousness, with healing 
in its wings, shone brightly upon Jericho and its 
vicinity. "As they departed from Jericho, a great 
multitude followed him. Two blind men, sitting by 
the wayside, when they heard that Jesus passed by, 
cried out, saying. Have mercy on us, Lord, thou 
son of David. And the multitude rebuked them, be- 
cause they should hold their peace ; but they cried 
the more, saying. Have mercy on us, Lord, thou 
son of David." (Matt. xx. 29—34.) With the sequel 
the reader is well acquainted. Jesus heard, stood 
still, called them, had compassion on them, touched 
their eyes, and restored their sight. On the 
same occasion, and in the neighbourhood of Jericho, 
Zaccheus, the chief among the publicans, being " little 
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of stature," and unable, on account of the crowd, to see 
Jesus, climbs up into a sycamore-tree for that purpose. 
(Luke xix. 1 — 10.) Jesus, in passing, observes him, 
calls upon him to make haste and come down, for that 
he wished that day to be his guest. Promptly does the 
rich man obey, and joyfully does he receive imder his 
roof the Great Teacher, the Ghreat Physician. Full of 
instruction to us are those incidents. The importunity 
of the blind men, as well as the prompt and cheerful 
obedience of Zaccheus, we are called upon to imitate. 



THE EUINS OF NINEVEH. 

^^ And it shall come to pass, that all they that look upon thee 
shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste : who will 
bemoan her? whence shall I seek comforters for theef^ — 



Nineveh disentombed — Her history — Her magnitude — Curious 
discovery at Nimroud — ^Ninevet in relation to the Ten Tribes 
— ^In relation to Judah — Ezekiel's figures suggested by what 
he had -seen — ^The Cherubim — ^The charges of Scripture 
against Nineveh proved by her own Sculptures — Her doom 
a striking fulfilment of Prophecy. 



In the same vast plain as Babylon, at the head of the 
Persian Grulf, stood Nineveh. For above 2000 years 
it lay entombed in an unknown grave. Its name, how- 
ever, was associated with the idea of great splendour 
and magnificence — a collection of palaces and temples, 
surrounded by massive walls and lofty ramparts. A 
few years ago, a couple of enterprising travellers, 
Messrs. Botta and Layard, resolved to seek this buried 
city; and they found it. They threw off its covering of 
earth and rubbish, and revealed once more to an as- 
tonished world its wonders of art and triimiphs of war. 
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The Nineveh of Scripture, the Nineveh of the oldest 
historians, the Nineveh in which the captive tribes 
toiled and wept, the Nineveh whose streets were tra- 
versed by ancient prophets, the Nineveh of which all 
traces were supposed to be for ever lost — that Nineveh, 
after the lapse of more than twenty centuries, is now 
disentombed ! 

The first mention in Scripture of Nineveh occurs in 
connection with Nimrod. In Gren. x. 11 we read, " Out 
of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh," 
&o. Or, " Out of that land (of Shinar) he (Nimrod) 
went forth to Asshur (Assyria) and builded Nineveh," 
&c. Asshur was the son of Shem^ whilst Nimrod was 
the grandson of Ham, It would, therefore, appear that 
the " mighty hunter," not content with Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Oalneh, invaded the territory of another 
branch of the Noachian family, and there built Nineveh, 
Rehoboth, Oalah, and Eesen. 

Nineveh stood on the eastern bank of the river 
Tigris, about 250 miles northward from Babylon. It 
was not like the latter, a square, but a parallelogram, 
containing an area of 216 square miles, whilst Babylon 
occupied an area of 225 square miles. For the purpose 
of comparison, it may be stated that London, sup- 
posing it to occupy a circle whose radii are five miles 
from St. Paul's as a centre, would only occupy 100 
square miles, less than one-half the space occupied by 
either of those ancient cities. That immense enclosure 
doubtless contained gardens, orchards, corn-fields, and 
meadows, so as to afiford, in case of a long siege, sus- 
tenance to men and cattle. It was surrounded by walls 
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100 feet high, and so thick that on the top three chariots 
could run abreast. On those walls were 1500 towers, 
each 200 feet high. 

Of Nineveh, during the first fifteen centuries of its 
existence, we know nothing. In that long period it may 
have been repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt. A curious 
discovery, made by Layard, seems to indicate such 
vicissitudes. Whilst making excavations in the inound 
at Nimroud, which he believes to have been one of the 
royal palaces of NiQeveh, he came upon more than 
twenty tombs containing human remains, with vases 
and ornaments in the Egyptian style. Having care- 
ftdly removed these precious relics, he continued his 
explorations, and, five feet below those sepulchres, he 
discovered the remains of another building — a palace or 
a temple — ^with sculptures so different from the rest as 
plainly to show that they belonged to two distinct 
periods of Assyrian history. The earlier edifice had 
evidently been so long in rmns that soil had accumu- 
lated upon it deep enough and firm enough for another 
people to deposit in it their dead. Those tombs, again, 
had been so long covered and forgotten, that a second 
Assyrian palace had been reared upon the site of the 
first, having between them these layers of sepulchral 
soil! 

This second Assyrian palace, however, and the whole 
of Nineveh, had ceased to exist before the commencement 
of authentic secular history. Herodotus, " the father of 
history," to whom we are so largely indebted in regard 
to Babylon, leaves us almost entirely in the dark in re- 
ference to Nineveh. He just records its fall, defines in 
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very general terms its position, and promises a farther 
aecoimt. But, to our deep regret, either that promise 
was never fulfilled, or, if it was, the valuable work has 
been lost. 

It is in its relation to the tribes of Israel that Nineveh 
is invested with a peculiar interest to the Biblical 
student. When Menahem, a cruel usurper, sat upon 
the throne of Israel, " Pul, the king of Assyria, came 
against the land, and Menahem gave Pul a thousand 
talents of silver," (worth about £375,000 of our money,) 
"that his hand might be with him to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand." (2 Kings xv. 19, 20.) It is 
interesting to know that this man's name, Menahem, 
has recently been deciphered on one of the Nineveh 
inscriptions, together with a record of the receipt of this 
very tribute ! 

In about thirty years after, Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, invaded the land of Israel, taking possession 
of "Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and 
Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the 
land of Naphtali," (2 Kings xv. 29,) and carried the 
people away captives. This was, probably, the first 
instalment of the captivity. 

Two years after, we find Pekah, king of Israel, in sad 
and unholy alliance with Rezin, king of Syria, pre- 
paring to attack Jerusalem, the capital of the sister 
kingdom of Judah. This leads to another sad and 
sinful alliance. Ahaz, the then king of Judah, seeks 
the aid of Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria. (2 Kings 
xvi. 7 — ^9.) It is the alliance of the lamb with the 
wolf. The Hebrews, who ought t9 have been one 
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people, and who were strictly forbidden to ally them- 
selves with the heathen around, now form such an 
alliance for the purpose of mutual destruction ! 

In ten years more, Shalmaneser, son of Tiglath- 
pileser, comes against the kingdom of Israel, and carries 
the people away into Assyria. (2 Kings xvii. 1 — 6.) 
This is the final deportation of the ten tribes. The 
kingdom of Israel was then for ever crushed.. The 
sculptured tablets, recently dug out of the ruins of 
Nineveh, convey a painful idea of the treatment those 
helpless captives would receive at the hands of their 
cruel conquerors. One of those tablets represents 
prisoners of war, with their hands tied behind them, 
and a small metal ring fastened through the lower Kp 
of each. Through this ring a cord is passed, by which 
the soldiers, who have them in charge, drag them along, 
whilst the victims bend helplessly forward to avoid the 
pain which the constant tugging of so tender a part 
must produce. What a striking illustration of the 
language which the prophet . Amos had addressed to 
Israel some sixty years before : " The Lord God hath 
sworn by his holiness, that, lo, the days shall come upon 
you, that he will take you with hooks, and your posterity 
with fishhooks." (Amos iv. 2.) 

Turn we now to the kingdom of Judah, Seven years 
after the deportation of the ten tribes by Shahnaneser, 
Sennacherib, his son, comes with a great army against 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, and captures many of his 
fortified cities. The cause of quarrel is that the latter 
has discontinued to pay the tribute which his father 
Ahaz had engaged to render. In this extremity 
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Hezekiah cries peccavi, and gives to the king of Assyria 
300 talents of silver and thirty talents of gold, ex- 
hausting the treasury, and even stripping the temple to 
do so. (2 Kings xviii. 13 — 16.) This immense wealth 
and humble submission fail to satisfy the proud and 
rapacious monarch. He sends " Tartan, and Eabsaris, 
and Rabshakeh with a great host against Jerusalem." 
The speech of Rabshakeh, on that occasion, is highly 
characteristic — ftdl of the most insolent taunts, and 
the most daring blasphemies. (2 Kings xviii. 19 — 35.) 
Hezekiah now does what he ought to have done before 
— ^he humbles himself before God, repairs to His house, 
and implores His succour. Nor does he implore in vain. 
By the mouth of Isaiah, the prophet, he receives the 
following assurance, " He (Sennacherib) shall not come 
into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before 
it with shield, nor cast a bank against it. By the way 
that he came, by the same way shall he return, and 
shall not come into this city, saith the Lord." And 
then we are informed, that " it c£une to pass that night, 
that the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand : and when they arose early in the morning, 
behold, they were all dead corpses. So Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, departed, and went and returned, and 
dwelt at Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch, his god, that 
Adrammelech and Sharezer, his sons, smote him with 
the sword." (2 Kings xix. 32—37.) 

Now, Reader, what think you of the fact that, after 
the Japse of five-and-twenty centuries, the Annals of 
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Sennacherib, engraven at the time, have been discovered 
amids;t the ruins of his capital ; that they have been 
deciphered ; and that they so 'exactly corroborate the 
statements of Scripture, as even fto mention the very 
number of talents which Hezekiah had paid him! 
True, the Assyrian record does not distinctly mention 
the destruction of the army before Jerusalem. That 
was a fact too humiliating to preserve. But the sum- 
mary way in which Sennacherib closes the account of 
the campaign — " I left to him (Hezekiah) Jerusalem, 
his capital city, and some of the inferior towns aroimd 
it, and returned to Nineveh with the spoil," — ^plainly 
indicates that some disaster, which he was not willing 
to acknowledge, had taken place. The god Nisroch, 
too, an eagle-headed human figure, before whom the 
idolatrouB monarch was bowing in the act of worship, 
when put to death by his own sons, has also been dis- 
covered among those ruins in various places and in 
various proportions. The reader may see in the British 
Museum plenty of the forms of that god dug up from 
the ruins of Nineveh. From those ruins I hear a voice 
saying, " Verily, there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth !" " The proud he knoweth afar off, but has 
respect unto the lowly." 

Let us now look at Nineveh in reference to some of 
the Representations of Ezekkl the prophet. In a little 
more than a century after the destruction of Senna- 
cherib's army, the continued apostacy of the people 
of Judah brought about the entire overthrow of their 
kingdom. Their king and thousands of the people were 
carried away captives into Assyria. Amongst them 
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was Ezekiel,' then a yoimg man of great piety and pro- 
mise. They were settled at a place called Tel-abib by 
the river Ohebar. That locality was in the immediate 
vicinity of Nineveh. Ezekiel had, therefore, seen many 
of those sculptures that are now in the British Museum, 
and he evidently refers to them in many of his repre- 
sentations. For example, in the first chapter of his 
book, from the 4th to the 11th verses, he describes " the 
Kkeness of four liviag creatures," which he beheld in 
vision : " They had the likeness of a man. And every 
one had four faces, and every one had four wings. And 
their feet were straight feet ; and the sole of their feet 
was like the sole of a calf's foot ; and they sparkled 
like the colour of burnished brass. And they had the 
hands of a man imder their wings on their four sides ; 
and they four had their faces and their wings. Their 
wings were joined one to another ; they turned not when 
they went ; they went every one straight forward. As for 
the Kkeness of their faces, they four had the face of a man, 
and the face of a Hon, on the right side ; and they four had 
the face of an ox on the left side ; they four also had 
the face of an eagle," &c. Now, just observe how the 
mind of the Prophet would be prepared for such a vision 
as this. Whenever he entered the gates of the city or 
the portals of the palace, colossal statues of buUs and 
lions, with human heads and widespread wings, met his 
eyes. You may see them in the Assyrian Court of the 
Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, exactly reproduced. Some- 
times those figures had the head of an eagle, with the 
shoulders, arms, and hands of a man. With regard to 
these compound figures, Mr. Layard observes, — " They 

E 2 
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(the Assyrians) could imagme no better type of intellect 
and knowledge than the head of a man ; of strength 
than the body of a lion ; of rapidity of motion than 
the wings of a bird. These winged, human-headed lions 
were not idle creations, the oflfepring of mere fancy ; 
their meaning was written upon them. They had awed 
and instructed races who flourished three thousand 
years ago. Through the portals which they guarded, 
kings, priests, and warriors had borne sacrifices to their 
altars, long before the wisdom of the East had pene- 
trated to Gfreece, and had famished its mythology with 
symbols long recognised by the Assyrian votaries.*' It 
does not, however, by any means appear that these 
figures wei^ themselves objects of religious worship. 
The places in which they appear — at gates and portals — 
and the postures in which they are fixed, lead us rather 
to the conclusion that they were the symbols of minis- 
tering spirits and guardian angels. 

But Ezekiel had seen compound figures of gigantic 
proportions in the temple, also, at Jerusalem. (1 Kings 
vi. 23 — ^29.) Hence, when he saw in vision the figures 
which he describes, he adds, " I knew that they were 
the cherubim." When Qrod gave instruction to Moses 
in reference to that ark, which at last found a resting- 
place under the majestic wings of Solomon's cherubim, 
similar figures were to be made. (Exod. xxv. 18 — ^20.) 
It is a remarkable fact that compound and winged 
figures are found amongst the remains of nearly all 
ancient nations — the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the 
Persians, the Hebrews, &c. Whence came this notion? 
How is it that we meet with these compound figures, 
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amongst nations so remote from each other, and in scenes 
and circumstances so diversified ? May they not be traced 
back to an origin similar to that of ancient sacrifices P 
After the expulsion of the first pair from Paradise, we 
are told that " He (God) placed at the east of the 
Garden of Eden Cherubim^ and a flaming sword 
which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of 
life.'* The form of those cherubim would be well 
known to the patriarchs, and, handed down from sire 
to son, would become universally recognised as the ap- 
propriate symbols by which sacred things and sacred v 
places were to be guarded. 

We pass on to another of Ezekiel's representations, 
which is strikingly illustrated in the bas-relievo tablets 
dug up from the ruins of Nineveh. In the twenty- 
third chapter of his book, the prophet, speaking in the 
name of the God of Israel and Judah under the names 
of Aholah and Aholibah, two women who had been 
unfaithftd to their marriage vows, says, in the 5th and 
6th verses, " And Aholah played the harlot when she 
was mine; and she doted on her lovers, an the 
Assyrians her neighbours, clothed with blue, captains 
and rulers, all of them desirable young men, horsemen 
riding upon horses." In the 11th and 12th verses, the 
prophet brings the same charge against her sister 
Aholibah, meaning Judah, and proceeds to say in the 
14th, 15th, and 16th verses, "When she saw men 
pourtrayed upon the waU, the images of the Chaldeans 
pourtrayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, 
all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the 
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Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity : and 
as soon as she saw them with her eyes, she doted 
upon them," &o. " This passage," says Mr. Layard, 
" describing the interior of the Assyrian palaces, so 
completely corresponds .with, and illustrates the monu- 
ments of Nimroud and Khorsabad, that it deserves 
particular notice. There can scarcely be a doubt that 
Ezekiel had seen the objects which he describes — ^the 
figures sculptured upon the wall, and painted." In 
fact, no one who has seen the sculptures in the British 
Museum, or engravings of them in books, can faU to be 
impressed with the accuracy of the prophet's description 
of the majestic stature, the loffcy looks, the embroidered 
garments, the gorgeous apparel of the men of Assyria, 
as well as that of the splendid and elaborate trappings 
of their horses. These figures, moreover, the Prophet 
tells us, were " pourtrayed with vemulion." And 
Mr. Layard states that the remains of the red colour 
on the sculptures at Khorsabad nearly approaches to 
vermilion, and that those of Nimroud have a bright 
crimson, which in brilliancy exceeds the red colour on 
the sculptures of Egypt. Thus a voice from the ruins 
of Nineveh bears a most unexpected testimony to the 
minute accuracy of Ezeki^l's representations. Other 
points might be noticed, but we pass on to notice — 

The Ruins of Nineveh in relation to Ancient Prophecy. 
Before her destruction, God's prophets had proclaimed 
her guilt and pronounced her doom. They had pro- 
claimed her guilt. They had charged her with excessive 
pride. For instance, the prophet Zephaniah had said, 
"This is the rejoicing city, that dwelt carelessly; that 
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said in her heart, I am, and there is none beside me." 
For the truth of this charge we need only refer to the 
presumptuous and haughty language of Sennacherib 
and his Eabshakeh. Nay, there is scarcely a slab 
amongst the ruins of their city, which, after the lapse 
of twenty-five centuries, does not bear witness to their 
insufferable pride. 

The prophets had charged her with abominable super- 
stitions. Nahum called her "The mistress of witch- 
crafts, that selleth nations through her whoredoms, and 
families through her witchcrafts." And it is well 
known that the whole of Assyria was the mother- 
country of magicians, diviners, astrologers, and fortune- 
tellers. 

The prophets had charged her with the most wanton 
cruelty. Nahum, in his burden of Nineveh, says, 
" The Hon did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes with 
prey, and his dens with ravin." (Nahum ii. 12.) Again : 
" Woe to the bloody city ! it is all ftdl of lies and 
robbery; the prey departeth not; the noise of the 
rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of 
the jumping chariots. The horseman lifteth up both the 
bright sword and the glittering spear ; and there is a 
multitude of slain, and a great nimiber of carcases ; and 
there is none end of their corpses ; they stumble upon 
their corpses." (Nahum iii. 1 — 3.) Here, again, Nineveh 
is a truthful witness against herself. Look at her 
sculptured tablets. She delights in representing her 
men of might as cutting along in their war-chariots, 
whikt cities are in a blaze, and the ground is strewed 
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with the headless and mangled bodies of the slain. On 
one slab you see, in front of a besieged city, a row of 
men impaled alive, that is, elevated upon poles or 
stakes driven into their bodies. On another, you see 
the king himself having before him three illustrious 
captives, manacled and fettered. In his left hand his 
majesty holds the end of three cords, fastened to rings 
inserted in the lower lips of each of the captives. The 
foremost of the three is down on his knees, with hands 
uplifted, imploring mercy, whilst the monarch, with 
evident pleasure and satisfaction, is thrusting the point 
of his spear into one of the captive's eyes ! Whilst you 
look at the scene, are you not reminded of the state- 
ment of Scripture, — "And they slew the sons of 
2iedekiah before his eyes, and put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah, and bound him with fetters of brass, and 
carried him to Babylon ?'* On another tablet you see a 
naked man, his limbs stretched out, and his wrists and 
ankles fastened by a chain to pegs inse5rted in the floor 
or table, on which he is laid. His head is turned 
imploringly towards the king, whilst a tall, bearded 
man, of callous aspect, is beginning to flay him alive ! 
But enough of these cruelties. 

Several of the prophets foretold her doom. Of those 
prophets Nahum is, perhaps, the most ftdl and explicit. 
Nearly the whole of his book is devoted to this subject. 
We can only quote a passage or two. " The gates of 
the rivers shall be opened, and the palace shall be dis- 
solved. And Huzzab shall be led away captive, she 
shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead her as 
with the voice of doves, tabering upon their breasts. 
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But Nineveh is of old like a pool of water : yet they 
shall flee away. Stand, stand, shall they cry ; but 
none shall look back. Take ye the spoil of silver, take 
the spoil of gold : for there is none end of the store and 
glory out of all the pleasant fomiture." (Nahum ii. 
6 — 9.) Again : " Behold, thy people in the midst of thee 
are women : the gates of thy land shall be set wide open 
unto thine enemies : the fire shall devour thy bars. 
Draw thee waters for the siege, fortify thy strong holds : 
go into clay, and tread the morter, make strong the 
brick -kiln. There shall the fire devour thee; the 
sword shall cut thee off; it shall eat thee up like the 
cankerworm : make thyself many as the cankerworm ; 
make thyself many as the locusts." (Nahum iii. 13 — 15.) 
Zephaniah also says, " He will stretch out his hand 
against the north, and destroy Assyria ; and will make 
Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness. And 
flocks shall lie down in the midst of her, all the beasts 
of the nations; both the cormorant and the bittern shall 
lodge in the upper lintels of it ; their voice shall sing in 
the windows ; desolation shall be in the thresholds ; for 
he shall uncover the cedar work .... every one that 
passeth by her shall hiss, and wag his hand." (Zeph. 
ii. 13—16.) 

Now, how were these predictions ftdfilledP Our 
information, as before intimated, is very scanty. But 
Diodorus Siculus, on the authority of Ctesias, a Greek 
physician, who flourished in the fourth century before 
Christ, tells MB that the kiag of Nineveh, Sardanapalus, 
when assailed by a combination of powerful enemies, 
whom he had provoked, relyiag upon an ancient oracle 
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that the city could never be taken until the river Tigris 
became its enemy, prepared for the siege with skill and 
courage. He provided abundant stores of food and 
ammunition, and bravely stood the siege for two years ; 
when long-continued rains in the mountains of Armenia 
caused an overflowing of the Tigris, which swept away 
twenty furlongs, or two-and-a-half miles, of the city 
walls. The king, filled with dismay at this ominous 
event, and despairing of further resistance, set fire to his 
palace, and perished with his concubines in the flames 
which he himself had kindled. The allied army entering 
by the unexpected breach, pillaged the city, set it on 
fire, and razed it to the groimd. 

It will be observed that, amongst the agents of 
destruction referred to above, both by the prophet and 
the historian, fire, as well as water, is mentioned. 
Eecent discoveries show that such was the case. M. 
Botta found that the ruins at Khorsabad, the northern 
suburb of the great city, had been destroyed by fire, the 
intense heat of which had reduced many of the slabs of 
gypsum to lime, and which consequently fell rapidly to 
pieces on being exposed to the air. Mr. Layard also 
found that the vast buildings at Kon-yu-njick had been 
exposed to some great conflagration. At Nimroud, too, 
the most southern part of the great city, he found 
masses of charcoal and charred wood. 

Of Nineveh, it was said, " I will make thy grave, for 
thou art vile." And again, " I will cast abominable 
filth upon thee." For five-and-twenty centuries she lay 
entombed under her own ruins. When Xenophon 
passed by the spot in his retreat with the 10,000 
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Greeks, about 400 B.C., so utterly ruined was Nineveh, 
that he knew not the mounds of earth and rubbish, 
which he saw and described, covered the once renowned 
dty. In the second century of the Christian era, 
Lucian, the Greek philosopher, who was bom on one of 
the banks of the Euphrates, and consequently not far 
from the site of Nineveh, says, "Nineveh hath so 
perished that no vestige of it at present remains, nor 
can it be easily ascertained where formerly it stood." 

" So fell great Nine veil ! — and yet ker power 
Lingered awhile througli many a varying hour, 
Till other conquerors, proud to teal her doom, 
Swept her to Kuin's all-engulphing tomb. 
Long ages passed, and turf overgrew the walls, 
And silence reigned in Ninus* buried halls ; 
New races rose and died, till e'en the name 
And city's site a shadowy dream became. 
The Arab spread his tent, but did not know 
Bright palaces of kings might shine below ; 
And Moslem tribes their little hamlets reared 
On piles where nought but barren stones appeared." 
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" And Babylon, the glory of hingdoim, the beauty of the 
Chaldeea^ excellency , shall be as when Ood overthrew Sodom and 
Oomorrah, ' ' — Isaiah. 



Position of Babylon — Nimrod — ^Tower of Babel — Description of 
the city — Temple of Belus as seen by Herodotus — Hanging 
gardens — City besieged by Cyrus — A bold sobemc — 
Belsbazzar's feast — The mystic letters — ^Entrance of Cyrus 
— The royal reveller slain — Gradual decay of the city — 
Literal and unlikely fulfilment of prophecy. 

At the head of the Persian Gxilf lies an immense 
plain of extraordinary richness. Through that plain, 
in channels nearly parallel with each other, flow two 
mighty rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris. The basin 
of those rivers, or the region drained by them, extending 
from the Persian Ghilf on the south, to the summit of 
the mountains of Armenia on the north, and from a 
short distance of the Mediterranean on the west, to the 
mountain range that overlooks the plains of Ispahan on 
the east, comprehends an area of 230,000 square miles. 
Within that area, all varieties of climate exist, and, 
consequently, all species of plants and animals may 
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find a ooiigenial temperature. In that region, accord- 
ing to both Scripture and tradition, lay the cradle of 
the human family. There the first be£uns of historic 
light converge. There the garden of Eden is sup- 
posed to have stood. There, on one of the peaks of 
the northern boundary, the ark is said to have rested. 
There, on the plain below, the tower of Babel was 
built, and the first cities of the post-diluvian world 
weope erected. Of those cities, Nineveh and Babylon 
were the most distinguished. Having noticed the 
former, the latter now claims our attention. 

From the brief record of Scripture, we learn that 
after the deluge, the three sons of Noah went forth to 
establish themselves, and to people the earth. Within 
a century after the flood, and while, according to the 
common chronology, Noah was in the prime of life, 
his great grandson, the founder of Babylon, is thus 
introduced on the historic page: "And Gush begat 
Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
He was a mighty hunter before the Lord : wherefore it 
is said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinor." (Gen. x. 8—10.) 

Although this account is exceedingly brief, it 
contains more than is said of any other of the 
immediate descendants of Noah, and bears ample 
testimony to Nimrod's strength of character. He is 
called a " mighty one," or " a giant," upon the earth, 
and " a mighty himter before the Lord," whence it is 
inferred that he not only hunted wild beasts, but also. 
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by rapine and violence, subdued men under his 
dominion, for Ezekiel gives the name of hunters to 
all tyrants. His name, Nimrod, moreover, signifies 
" rebellion of him that rules," or, " extremely impious 
rebel." Josephus says, " It was Nimrod who excited 
them to such an aflfront and contempt of Grod (in 
building the Tower of Babel). He was the grandson 
of Ham, the son of Noah, a bold man, and of great 
strength of arm. He persuaded them not to ascribe 
it to Grod, as if it were through his means they were 
happy, but to believe that it was their own courage 
which produced that happiness. He also gradually 
changed the government into tyranny, seeing no other 
way of turning men from the fear of Grod, but to 
bring them into constant dependence on His power. 
Now, the multitude was very ready to follow the 
determination of Nimrod, and to esteem it a piece of 
cowardice to submit to Grod ; and they built a tower." 

The titles that are given him, Bel, Baal, and Belus, 
signifying lord or master, show the terrible ascendancy 
he had acquired over his fellow-men. After his death, 
if not before, he was deified, and divine honours were, 
paid to him. In the East, a tradition exists that he 
was translated into a splendid constellation in the 
heavens — ^that of Orion — ^where, attended by his dogs, 
they imagine he still pursues the exciting pleasures of 
the chase. It is here worthy of remark, that Ctesias, 
a Ghreek physician, who visited Babylon about 400 
years before the birth of Christ, states that on the walls 
of the royal palace " were represented, in most lively 
colours, a general hunting of all sorts of wild beasts, 
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and in the midst of it Ninus (or Nimrod), in close fight 
with a lion, piercing him with his lance." Now, take in 
connection with this statement the fact that Dr. Lajard 
in the excavation of Nineveh (which was situated in 
the same plain, and owed its origin to the same 
foTmder as Babylon, and was, alternately with the 
latter, the capital of the same Assyrian empire) has 
discovered in bas-reh'evo, bearing evidence of having 
been brilliantly coloured, many representations of 
himting-scenes; in which one royal personage is 
exhibited as displaying prodigious strength, skill, and 
courage in conflict with lions, leopards, and wild bulls. 
Thus, after the lapse of twenty-two centuries, the state- 
ments of the honest Greek physician, which some had 
pronounced a fiction, received a striking confirmation, 
whilst, incidentally, light is thrown on the character 
and pursuits of the " Mighty hunter before the Lord." 
Such was the foimder of Babylon. He, in all 
probability, instigated the post-diluvians to say, " Gro 
to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may 
reach imto heaven." Their real motive in that enter- 
prise it is difficult to ascertain. It may be that they 
feared another deluge, and wished to provide against 
that contingency. It may be that it was an attempt to 
fix a common centre around which they should range 
themselves — ^a matter of some importance on the wide 
and level plain of Shinar, " a sea of land, the compass 
of which was then imknown," and where scarcely an 
object existed to guide the traveller in his journey. 
Or, it may be that the project originated in that 
tendency to idolatry, so early and so often witnessed in 
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the history of man. Doubtless the first objects of 
idolatrous worship were the heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and stars. May not, then, these apostates from 
the worship of the true Grod have commenced this 
structure, not with the wild fancy of raising its top so 
as to reach the heavens, but that its top might be 
" Sacred to the heavens f^ 

Be the object of this structure, however, what it 
may, it is quite evident that it was impious and 
offensive to the Most High. The design was defeated ; 
their language, we are told, was confounded.* This, if 
the common interpretation be correct, would strike the 
most timid with terror, and scatter them to a distance 
from the scene of their alarm. But the more bold and 
daring would probably remain, and headed by their 
leader, Nimrod, take possession of the deserted land and 
dwellings around the base of the loffcy but unfinished 
tower. Thus, the beginning of Nimrod's kingdom 
was at Babel, or Babylon, which is only the same word 
with a Greek termination. 

Pass over, according to the common chronology, 
about fifteen centuries, and you find Babyloii in the 
very zenith of her splendour and power. It was built 
on the river Euphrates, which divided it into two equal 
parts. Its walls constituted a square, each side of 
which was fifteen miles long, the whole forming a cir- 
cuit of sixty miles. These walls were 350 feet high, 
and eighty-seven feet thick, so that several chariots 
could run abreast along their summit. (How Liliputian 
the walls of Chester appear in comparison with these!) 
Twenty-five gates of brass on each of the four sides, 
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formed the entrance into as many streets, intersecting 
each other at right angles, each street being fifteen 
miles long, and 150 feet wide. Four other streets, 
with houses on one side only, the ramparts being on 
the other, were added, each being 200 feet wide. The 
city was thus divided into 676 squares, each square 
being two miles and a quarter in circuit. The houses 
were very lofty, being carried to the height of three or 
four storeys ; but the fine width of the streets, and the 
open courts and gardens within the hollow squares, 
must, in a sanitary point of view, have contrasted most 
favourably with the close and crowded character of 
some of our modem cities. The Euphrates, intersecting 
the city from north to south, had on each side a quay, 
supported by a high wall, rising from the bed of the 
river, and of the same thickness as the outer walls of 
the city. In these water-side walls, opposite to every 
street that led to the river, were gates of brass, and 
descents by steps into the river, for the convenience of 
those who wished to cross from one side to the other in 
boats. These brazen gates were always open in the 
daytime, and closed at night. In the centre of the 
city, the river was crossed by a bridge of great strength 
and beauty. It was a furlong (the eighth of a mile) in 
length, and sixty feet in width. The arches were made 
of huge stones fastened together by chains of iron and 
melted lead. 

On the melting of the snow in the mountains of 
Armenia, in the beginning of summer, the river was 
wont to overflow its banks, and to cau&e an inimdation 
of the whole country. To prevent this, at a consider- 
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able distance above the city, two artificial canals were 
cut, which conveyed the superfluous water to the river 
Tigris. An immense lake also, forty miles square and 
thirty-five feet deep, was dug, which was filled at the 
time of the inundation, and formed a reservoir, from 
whence, in the dry season, water was let out by sluices 
to irrigate the land. 

At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
which, it is said, had a connection with each other by 
means of a tunnel built under the channel of the river. 
The old palace, which stood on the east side of the river, 
was nearly four miles in compass ; and the new palace, 
on the west side, was nearly eight miles in circuit. 
The latter was surrounded by three walls, one within 
the other, with considerable spaces between them. 
These walls, as also those of the other palace, says 
Diodorus Siculus (and a visit to the British Museum 
will show how truthful the old Sicilian was), were 
embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures repre- 
senting all kinds of animals to the life. 

Near the old palace stood the Temple of Belus, 
supposed to be identical with the Tower of Babel. 
Herodotus saw it about 400 years before the advent of 
Christ, and thus describes it : — " In the middle of the 
city is the Temple of the god Belus, with brazen gates 
remaining up to my own time, quadrangular, and occu- 
pying a space of two furlongs. In the middle of the 
sacred precinct stands a solid tower, a furlong both in 
depth and width ; upon this tower another is erected, 
and another upon this, to the number of eight towers. 
An ascent to them has been formed on the outside, in a 
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spiral staircase ninniiig round all the towers. As one 
reaches about half way, resting-places and seats are 
provided. In the last tower is a large shrine, and 
within the temple lies a large bed well appointed, and 
near it stands a golden table ; but there is no image 
within, nor does anyone remain there by night but a 
native female, one whom the god has chosen in prefer- 
ence to all others, as say the Chaldaeans, who are the 
priests of the god. And these same men assert, what 
I can by no means believe," (says the intelligent and 
honest old heathen,) "namely, that the god himself 
frequents the temple, and reposes on the couch. And 
there belongs to the temple in Babylon another shrine 
lower down, where there stands a large golden image of 
the god, and near it is placed a large golden table, and 
the pedestal and the throne are of gold ; and, as the 
Ohaldseans assert, these things were made for 800 
talents of gold " (equal to tweniy-one millions sterling). 
" And outside the shrine is a golden altar ; and there is 
also another great altar, where oflFerings of sheep are 
sacrificed, for it is not lawftd to sacrifice victims upon 
the golden altar, but sucklings only; but upon the 
greater altar the Chaldeeans offer every year a thousand 
talents' worth of frankincense, at the time when they 
celebrate the festival of the god. And there was at 
that time a golden statue in the temple twelve cubits 
in height; but I did not see it, and speak merely from 
the report of the Chaldaeans." 

Of all the wonders of Babylon, nothing exceeded the 
Hanging-gardens. These, it is said, were constructed 
by Nebuchadnezzar to gratify his queen Amytis, a 

F 2 
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princess of Media, who, amidst the dead level of the 
Babylonian plain, longed for the mountain scenery 
of her native land. They contained an area of 400 
square feet, or, more probably, 400 feet square, and 
were composed of terraces rising one above the other 
till the highest stood on a level with the city wall. 
The ascent from one terrace to another was by a stair- 
case ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by 
large arches built one upon another, and externally 
strengthened by a wall twenty-two feet in thickness. 
The flooring was overlaid with thick sheets of lead, 
upon which lay the mould of the garden. That mould 
was so deep that the largest trees might take root in it ; 
and with such trees, as well as with all other plants and 
flowers suited to a pleasure-garden, the terraces were 
covered. On the highest terrace was a tank, supplied 
with water raised from the river by a pump, whence the 
whole garden was irrigated. Quintus Curtius, who 
saw them, tells us that these gardens presented, at a 
distance, the appearance of a forest growing on its 
native moimtains, and that the effect in that flat 
country was magnificent. 

Such was Babylon when, from one of these lofty 
terraces, Nebuchadnezzar gazed proudly upon it, and 
exclaimed, " Is not this great Babylon which I have 
built for the house of the kingdom by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty !" Nor was 
this an empty boast. She was " the glory of king- 
doms," " the beauty of the Chaldees' excellency," "the 
golden city," " the praise of the whole earth." Look 
at her massive walls, her mighty bulwarks, and her 
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brazen gates. The tempests of heaven might rage 
against them, a thousand armies might wreak their fury 
against them, the tooth of time might spend its power 
upon them — ^in vain. They appear more like the works 
of the Ahnighty than the product of human strength. 
But her days are numbered, the measure of her iniquity 
is fiill, her doom is at hand. 

In a little more than twenty years after the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, when his grandson, Belsha.zzar, occu- 
pies the throne, the allied armies of the Medes and 
Persians are thundering at the gates. Every circum- 
stance connected with the siege and capture of Babylon 
had been minutely foretold by Hebrew prophets. The 
Leader (though the point is involved in much difficulty) 
appears to have been mentioned by name : " Thus 
saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him ; and 
I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two-leaved gates ; and the gates shall not be shut," &c. 
(Isa. xlv. 1 — 3.) The attack was to be sudden; and 
so, as we shall see, it was at last, though the siege 
had continued for a long time; "Desolation shall 
come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know." 
(Isa. xlvii. 11.) It was to be at a time of revelry and 
dissipation ; and this, we shall see, was strikingly fill- 
filled : " In their heat I wiU make their feasts, and will 
make them drunken, that they may rejoice and sleep a 
perpetual sleep, and may not awake, saith the Lord." 
(Jer. li. 29.) It was to be accomplished by means of 
a stratagem : " I have laid a snare for thee, Babylon." 
(Jer. 1. 24.) The Babylonians would exhibit a strange 
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amount of cowardice: "The mighty men of Babylon 
have forebom to fight : they have remained in their 
holds." (Jer. li. 30.) Such was tjie case. Every 
method to induce them to fight was tried in vain ; and ' 
in vain did Cyrus challenge their king to a personal 
combat. Their walls were impregnable, and they had 
within the city provisions for twenty years, whilst their 
well- watered fields and gardens within the walls would 
yield them food, if need be, for a much longer period. 
T^ey, therefore, laughed the besiegers to scorn, and 
gave themselves to intemperance and sensuality. 

Foiled in every attempt to provoke a conflict, Cyrus 
must adopt some other course. A scheme has suggested 
itself to his fertile mind. But, how vast, how difficult, 
how perilous ! It is no other than to turn the course 
of the river — a river one-eighth of a mile in width, and 
twelve feet in depth — and enter by its deserted channel ! 
But, suppose that done; how are the walls, which rise 
to a great height from the bed of the river, to be scaled, 
or the brazen gates on either side, which are closed at 
night, to be forced open ? What if, when these are 
shut, the Babylonians should have notice of the enemy's 
presence in the bed of the river ? In that case, Cyrus 
and his forces would be completely in their power; they 
would be in a net from which there would be no escape. 
How large, too, must be the excavation required to 
turn oflF such an immense body of water in another 
direction ! What if the work should be observed by 
the Babylonians, or even one of Cyrus's men should 
prove treacherous, and disclose the scheme ? All these 
risks and difficulties Cyrus has resolved to encounter. 
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He is impelled to fulfil a prediction uttered more than 
half a century before, of the existence of which he 
knows nothing : " I will dry up her sea, and make her 
springs dry." (Jer. li. 36.) Again, " That saith to 
the deep, Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers." 
(Isa. xliv. 27.) When all was ready, Cyrus waited the 
arrival of a day of festivity and riot, which he knew the 
Babylonians would celebrate with drunkenness and 
debauchery, amidst which, it was possible, they might 
leave imclosed those gates of brass which commimicated 
with the river. Having stationed a body of troops at 
each extremity of the river, fifteen miles apart, in the 
dead of night, he gave the signal, and in a moment the 
waters of the Euphrates began to flow in another direc- 
tion. The troops enter the channel ; they meet in the 
very centre of the city ; and the brazen gates are found 
open ; for GrOD had said, " The gates shall not be 

SHUT." 

Before the Babylonians are surprised, let us visit the 
royal palace. Belshazzar, attended by his wives and 
concubines, is drinking wine with a thousand of his 
lords. In the height of impiety, he calls for the golden 
vessels which had once belonged to the Jewish temple, 
that he may pour contempt on the Grod of Israel, and 
"praise the gods of gold and of silver, of brass, of 
iron, of wood, and of stone." The night advances ; 
the revelry increases ; a thousand lights glare through 
the royal palace. The vain monarch casts a proud 
glance down the vista, where the luxuriant tablefe 
stretch away in the distance. He looks exultingly 
upon the splendid walls, which reverberate with the 
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sounds of mirth and song. Uttering scomM gibes 
on the name of Ojms, and daring blasphemies against 
the Grod of heaven, he takes up one of the hallowed 
vessels which Solomon had prepared and consecrated 
for the service of the sanctuary, and lifts it to his 
impious lips. — ^But what is the matter? He turns 
deadly pale! He trembles like an aspen leaf! His 
knees smite one against another ! The joints of his 
loins are loosed ! His courtiers rush to his support. 
With a look of horror, he gazes upon a particular part 
of the wall ! Every eye is turned in the same direc- 
tion ; when, lo ! the fingers of a man's hand are seen 
slowly drawing a few mystic characters of Jiazzling 
light. The fingers disappear, but the letters remain. 
None can interpret the awftd inscription. The astro- 
logers, magicians, and soothsayers are summoned — ^in 
vain. At the suggestion of Nitocris, the queen-mother, 
Daniel the prophet, now upwards of eighty years of 
age, is called in. The veteran seer enters. How calm, 
how venerable, how dignified ! You see in him the 
prophet, the statesman, and the saint. He proceeds to 
tell — ^what courtiers seldom speak, what kings seldom 
hear — ^the truth. "This is the writing," says he, 
"Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin," i.e., Numbered, 
numbered, weighed, divided. The words are elliptical. 
The prophet unfolds their terrible import, which is, 
that the doom of the king and of the kingdom is at 
hand. The proud monarch, who so recently defied the 
Most High, now quails under the words of Jehovah's 
servant. " Conscience makes cowards of us all." By 
. the persuasion of Nitocris, however, his alarm seems for 
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a moment to be allayed. He again sits down at the 
banquet. 

Meanwhile, the Medes and Persians have entered the 
palace gate. They make their way with indiscriminate 
slaughter. They rush into the festive hall. The Baby- 
lonians are unarmed, and paralysed with fear. " Their 
might hath failed them, they became as women." 
Years before, one of the Hebrew prophets had described 
the scene with all the vividness of an eye-witness. 
The siege, the surprise amidst the royal revel, the 
momentary reassurance, combined with some measures 
of defence, all are graphically foretold. " Gro up, 
Elam (Persia) ; besiege, Media ; all the sighing 
thereof have I made to cease. Therefore are my loins 
filled with pain : pangs have taken hold upon me, as 
the pangs of a woman that travaileth : I was bowed 
down at the hearing of it ; I was dismayed at the 
seeing of it. My heart panted, fearftdness afflrighted 
me : the night of my pleasure hath he turned into fear 
unto me." And we seem to hear, amidst the distrac- 
tion of the scene, the king's voice, with the blended 
tones of the sensualist and the soldier — ^half drunk — 
giving his confused orders, " Prepare the table, watch 
in the watch-tower, eat, drink: arise, ye princes, and 
anoint the shield," (Isa. xxi. 2 — 5,) e.e., prepare for 
battle. But " in that night was Belshazzar, king of the 
Ohaldseans, slain." (Dan. v. 30.) 

The fall of Babylon as a city, however, did not take 
place immediately after its capture. But, having be- 
come tributary to the new power of the Persians, 
imavailing revolts against that power brought down 
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upon It fresh judgments; and Cyrus, Darius, and 
Xerxes gradually stripped it of its walls, its towers, and 
its palaces. Strabo, writing about the time of Christ, 
says that Babylon had then become so desolate, that it 
might be called a vast desert. In the second century, 
Pausanias tells us that nothing but the walls remained. 

The decree had gone forth, " It shall never be in- 
habited; neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to 
generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there : but 
wild beasts of the desert shall lie there : and their 
houses shall be fall of doleftd creatures : and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild 
beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces." (Isa. xiii. 20 — ^22.) 
Whatever was the precise time of the delivery of this 
prophecy, it is certain that it was translated into Greek 
about 300 years before Christ, and formed part of the 
celebrated Alexandrian Library. History does not 
present an instance of a more striking fulfilment of a 
prediction than we have in the case before us. Let us 
glance at the various clauses : — 

" It shall never be inhabited." It was very imlikely 
that that prediction would be realised. Ages rolled by 
after it was uttered, and yet the streets of Babylon 
were not deserted. At length, Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
were built ; the luxurious and sensual nobles of the old 
capital must follow their monarch and court ; the ser- 
vants and dependants must follow their lords; mer- 
chants and traffickers follow their customers ; and the 
streets are abandoned to unbroken silence. 
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" Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there." The 
Arabs cannot be persuaded to remain there for a night. 
They traverse the ruins by day without fear ; but at 
night the superstitious dread of evil spirits deters them 
from remaining. Captain Mignan visited the ruins, 
accompanied by six Arabs folly armed, but no persua- 
sion could induce them to remain towards night. The 
Rev. Joseph Wolff, speaking of his visit to the ruins, 
says, " I asked them (the Yezeede) whether the Arabs 
ever pitched their tents among the ruins of Babylon. 
* No,' said they; * the Arabs believe that the ghost of 
Nimrod walks amidst them in the darkness, and no 
Arab would venture on so hazardous an experiment.' 

*^But wild beasts of the desert shall be there." In 
the fourth century, a Persian monarch, fond of the 
delights of the chase, wants a more extensive hunting- 
ground. For that purpose, he repairs the old walls of 
Babylon, and makes the enclosure a park for wild 
beasts. Their houses are then full of doleful creatures ; 
owls dwell there, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces. 

After this, there is an interval of many ages in the 
history of its mouldering decay. Benjamin of Tudela 
vaguely alludes to the palace of Nebuchadnezzar^ 
" which," he says, " could not be entered, on account of 
its being the abode of dragons and wild beasts." Sir 
John Maundeville, who travelled in that region in a.d. 
1322, says, in his quaint old style, that " Babylone is 
in the grete desertes of Arabye, upon the waye as men 
goe towards the kyngdome of Caldee. But it is full 
longe sithe ony man durste neyhe to the toune ; for it 
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is alle deserte and fiill of dragons and grete serpentes, 
and fiille dyverse veneymonse bestes all abouten/' 

" I will also make it a possession for the bittern" (an 
aquatic bird), " and pools of water." (Isa. xiv. 23.) 
This, too, has been literally fulfilled. The mode in 
which the city was originally taken — ^the turning of 
the course of the river — ^would contribute to this result. 
The falling of portions of the ancient quay walls into 
the channels of the river, causing an obstruction and an 
overflow, would still further operate in producing the 
same effect; so that travellers tell us that now two- 
thirds, or more, of the site of ancient Babylon is 
" pools of water for the bittern to cry in." 

Thus, the ruins of Babylon are vocal with attestations 
of Divine judgment and confirmations of Divine truth. 
Every moimd of earth and every pool of water bear 
testimony to the truth of the Bible. Every screech of 
the owl, and every roar of the ravenous beast, verify the 
words of prophecy. He that believes not on evidence 
like this, would not be persuaded, though, one rose 

FROM THE DEAD. 




THE LONG-LOST PETEA. 

^^ Also Edom shall he a desolation : every one that goeth hy it 
shall he astonished, and shall hiss at all the plagus thereof. As 
in the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrahy a/nd the neighhov/r 
cities thereof saith the Loed, no man shall ahide there, neither 
shall a son of man dwell in it.^^ — ^Jeeemiah. 



Original inhabitants— Descendants of Esau — Hostile feeling 
between them and Israel — ^Their wars — Petra in the time of 
Solomon — Subsequent history — Its glory under the Romans 
— Lost for 1000 years — ^Volney, Burckhardt, and others bring 
it to light — ^Visit to it — Extraordinary entrance — ^Marvellous 
passage — " Barrier of Enchantment " — ^Theatre — Bird's-eye 
view — ^Temples and tombs — All the colours of the rainbow 
in stone — ^Voices from the ruins. 

Petra, the Latin and Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
word Selah, means a Eock. It was the capital of 
Edom, or Idumsea. Its original inhabitants appear to 
have been the Horites, a word signifying Cave-dwellers, 
a part of whose name is still retained in the expression 
Moimt HOE, where Aaron died .The mountain range, 
or district, in which they dwelt, was also called Mount 
Seir. These Horites were, at an early period, super- 
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seded by the descendants of Esau, as were afterwards 
the Amorites and other northern tribes by the pos- 
terity of Jacob. Thus we read: "The Horims also 
dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the children of Esau 
succeeded them, when they had destroyed them from 
before them, and dwelt in their stead ; as Israel did 
unto the land of his possession, which the Lord gave 
unto them." (Deut. ii.' 12.) 

These descendants of Esau occupy a very prominent 
place in Old Testament history. They come before us 
in connection with the words Esau, Edom, Dumah, 
Idumsea, Mount Seir, and other terms. It may here 
be observed that the Hebrew word Edom signifies red. 
Some of the Greeks, in rendering this word into their 
own language, merely moulded it according to their 
own usage, and called the country which it designated, 
Idumaea; but others translated it, and called liErythrcea; 
they also called the foimder of the Edomitish nation 
Erythrceus, — the &reek word erythrus, signifjdng red. 
The Edomites, growing into a powerftd people, occupy- 
ing the shore, and perhaps commanding the sea, which 
formed their southern boimdary, that sea itself acquired 
the name of Idumcean^ or Ei^thrcean sea, which, the 
Romans, knowing that erythrus meant red, called Ruhrum 
Mare; hence, and not from any peculiarity in the 
colour of the water, our designation — Eed Sea. 

The children of Israel, in their journey from the Red 
Sea to the Promised Land, wished to pass through the 
territory of their kindred, the descendants of Esau, and 
sent a most respectftd request to that effect. But that 
request was most unkindly refused, and the refusal 
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added greatly to the length and weariness of Israel's 
pilgrimage. (Numb. xx. 14 — 21, xxi. 4, and Deut. ii. 
1 — 8.) The hostility between these two branches of 
the Abrahamic family, originating in the ancient feud 
between Jacob atid Esau, was by this oircimistanoe 
greatly intensified. The unkindness was never forgotten. 
Three centuries and a half affcer this, we find Saul 
carrying on a successful war against them, and in the 
next reign we are told that " all the Edomites became 
David's servants." When Solomon ascended the throne, 
he established at Ezion-geber a port on the Edomitish 
coast of the Eed Sea, a naval station, whence he de- 
spatched his fleets to Ophir, and other parts of the East. 
The high road between Jerusalem, his capital, and this 
great emporium of commerce, ran Tight through the 
city of Petra, then, no doubt, in a high state of pros- 
perity. The Edomites continued in subjection to the 
Jewish monarchy until the reign of Jehoram, when 
they successfully revolted, and made themselves a king. 
Fifty years later, Amaziah, having defeated the Edomite 
army at the southern end of the Dead Sea, advanced 
upon Petra, and with great slaughter secured posses- 
sion of that remarkable stronghold. He changed its 
name into Joktheel, and, with strange infatuation, 
brought some of its gods into Jerusalem, and wor- 
shipped them. Such unfaithfulness to the claims of 
Jehovah could not go unpunished, and the ascendancy 
of Judah over Edom speedily came to an end. In the 
reign of Ahaz, the Edomites not only threw off the yoke 
of Judah, but made inroads into its territory, and carried 
many of its inhabitants away captives. When the 
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Jewish monarchy was tottering to its fall, Edom, then 
prosperous, joined Nebuchadnezzar in eflfecting its over- 
throw, and during the captivity, taking possession of a 
considerable district in the south of Palestine, gave it 
the name of Idumma, This drew from some of the 
Jewish prophets the most severe denimciations. (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 7; Obad. i. 1 — 16; Jer. xlix. 7 — ^22; Ezek. 
XXV. 12—14; xxxii. 29; xxxv. 3'— 15.) About 125 
years before Christ, these intruders were subdued by the 
Maccabees, t.e., by John Hyrcanus, and compelled to 
adopt the laws and customs of the Jews. From these 
Judean Edomites came the Herodian family, imder 
whose reign Palestine for a time recovered in some 
degree its ancient glory. 

Whilst the Edomites, however, were extending their 
dominions northward, the Nabatheans, a powerful tribe 
of Arabs, were gradually pushing them out of their 
southern cities and territories. In this manner Petra, 
at some unknown date, was lost to its ancient masters. 
Of its vicissitudes during the Nabathean period, Jose- 
phus, the Jew, and Diodorus, the Sicilian, give us a few 
glimpses. That period was brought to a close in the 
beginning of the second century of our era, by the 
Emperor Trajan, who conquered the Arabian kingdom, 
of which Petra was the capital, and brought it imder 
the sway of Eome. Then came, probably, the most 
splendid period in the whole history of the Rook City. 
The amount of merchandise which passed through it at 
that time exceeded, in all probability, even that which 
was conveyed in the time of Solomon, upwards of a 
thousand years before. Petra's proudest monuments. 
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and most splendid works of art belong, as we shall see, 
to this Eoman period, and indicate a liigh degree of 
wealth and refinement. In the ecclesiastical notices of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the city appears as the 
metropolitan see of what was then called " the third 
Palestine.'^ 

With the decline of the Eoman power, Petra declined ; 
its history becomes more and more obscure, and for 
more than a thousand years, with the exception of a 
doubtful glimpse in the time of the Crusaders, it was 
completely lost to the civilised world. It had become 
the prey of Arab hordes, who used it as a shelter and a 
hiding-place, whilst, by the rest of mankind, its very 
name and position were alike forgotten. 

The first, in modem times, to draw attention to its 
possible existence, was no other than Volney, so well 
known for his hostility to the Sacred Volume. This he 
did by reporting a statement which some Arabs had 
made, to the effect that south-east of the Dead Sea, three 
days' journey, there were upwards of thirty ruined 
towns absolutely deserted. 

Acting on that information, John Lewis Burck- 
HARDT, in 1812, went forth to explore that region, and 
succeeded in discovering the long-lost Petra. Messrs. 
Banks, Legh, and Irby and Mangles, were the first to 
follow him. A host of other intelligent and enterpris- 
ing travellers, as well as some accomplished artistp, have 
since trodden in their steps, so that now the old capital 
of Edom is as fully and as minutely known to us as any 
of the ancient cities of the East. 

Availing ourselves of the guidance of those distin- 

6 
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guished men, let us pay an imaginary visit to the 
renowned Rock City. The huge mountain, in which 
it is enclosed, we approach from the east. That moun- 
tain — ^whether by some sudden upheaval of the groimd, 
or by the slow action of a stream of water, or by both, 
we cannot tell — ^has been divided into two portions, 
between which runs a deep ravine called the Sik. That 
Sik, as we shall find, is the entrance into the city, " an 
entrance the most extraordinary that Nature, in her 
wildest freaks, has ever framed. The loftiest portals 
ever raised by the hands of man, the proudest monu- 
ments of architectural skill and daring, sink into insig- 
nificance by the comparison. It is,' perhaps, the most 
wonderful object in the world, except the ruins of the 
city to which it forms the entrance." * We enter this 
strange portal, which is only about four yards wide, and 
from which a stream of water flows. A dim, rock- 
strewn, almost subterranean road is before us — a veritable 
" valley of the shadow of death." We advance a few 
paces, and find that a noble old arch, fax above our 
heads, spans the gorge from one precipice to another. 
The sides of the arch are enriched with niches and 
pilasters, and the efltect of the whole is in the highest 
degree striking and picturesque. As we pass along, 
the ravine widens and contracts irregularly, while the 
precipitous sides rise higher and higher, till they reach 
an elevation of from 800 to 1000ft. above our heads, or 
upwards of twice the height of tiie ball on the top of 
St. Paul's dome, so that we can often see only a very 

* " Incidents of Travel," by J. L. Stephens. 
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narrow strip of the deep blue sky. Light enough, 
however, streams down to show us that the faces of the 
rocks on each side of us are often tinted by nature 
with the most gorgeous hues, while their rugged peaks 
are hung with wild oleander, tamarisk, and climbing 
plants, whose festoons wave like "tresses of beauty 
upon the brow of desolation." The passage, along 
which we make our way through pools of water, and 
over fallen fragments of rock, was, in the palmy days of 
Petra, evidently kept clear with scrupulous care. The 
stream of water, which now wanders at its will along 
the gorge, was then conveyed along a channel elabo- 
rately cut in the rock, of which some vestiges still 
remain. The bottom of the pass, which was the main 
street, was also paved with large square stones, still to 
be seen, having in places ruts worn in them by Idimiaean 
chariot-wheels. In this dim, deep, silent chasm what 
memories come up ! What a scene of noise and activity 
it once was, when long trains of camels tramped along, 
laden with silks, muslins, spices, and ivory from India, 
gold from Ophir, pearls from Arabia, amber and apes 
from Abyssinia, and other treasures from the wealthy 
East ! Through this avenue travelled the servants of 
King Solomon in their journeys to and from Ezion- 
geber ; and through this same pass, long centuries after, 
though long centuries ago, drove the proud Eomans in 
their pursuit of wealth and empire ! 

Having proceeded along this gloomy passage for 
more than a mile, we suddenly catch a glimpse of an 
extraordinary object. Portions of the fagade, and pedi- 
ments, and statues of some remarkable structure appear, 

g2 
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— every turn in the road revealing some new feature — 
until, by an abrupt termination of the ravine, the entire 
front of an exquisite edifice bursts upon our view. It 
stands on a slightly-elevated area, and blocks our 
way in that direction, like a " barrier of enchantment." 
We do not wonder that all travellers are enraptured 
with it. Burckhardt, the first European in modem 
times who beheld it, says, " It is oiie of the most elegant 
remains of antiquity existing in Syria ; its state of pre- 
servation resembles that of a building recently finished, 
and, on a closer examination, I found it to be a work of 
immense labour." Stephens ^ays, " It stands out fresh 
and clear, as if but yesterday from the hands of the 
sculptor. Even now, that I have returned to the pur- 
suits and thought-engrossing incidents of a life in the 
busiest city in the world, often in situations as widely 
diflferent as light from darkness, I see before me the 
fagade of that temple ; neither the Coliseum at Eome, 
grand and interesting as it is, nor the ruins of the 
Acropolis at Athens, nor the Pyramids of Egypt, nor 
the mighty temples of the Nile, are so often present 
to my memory."* Dr. Robinson, of America, whom 
the writer personally knew as one of the most sober- 
minded men living, thus enthusiastically expresses 
himself : " I was perfectly fascinated with this splendid 
work of ancient art in this wild spot, and the idea of 
it was uppermost in my mind during the day and all 
the night. In the morning I returned, and beheld it 
again with increased admiration. There it stands, as it 

♦ *♦ Incidents of Travel." 
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has stood for ages, in beauty and loneliness ; the gene- 
rations which admired and rejoiced over it of old have 
passed away ; the wild Arab, as he wanders by, regards 
it with indifference or scorn; and none are left, but 
strangers from distant lands, to do it reverence. Its 
rich roseate tints, as I bade it fareweU, were lighted up 
and gilded by the mellow beams of the morning sun, 
and I turned away from it at length with an impression 
which will be effaced only at death." * 

One great secret of this intense admiration, as the 
travelled artist, Mr. Bartlett, has remarked, is, that the 
architects of Petra, having a fine eye for the picturesque, 
with consimunate skill, availed themselves of the level 
face of a vast cliff, with an open space before it, to dazzle 
and astonish the stranger with a most ornate structure, 
just as he emerged from the long dark cut through which 
we have arrived. Most fortunate, too, were they in the 
material on which they had to work, the exquisite rosy 
tint of the stone contrasting so strikingly with the 
gloomy masses around. The temple is in the Corin- 
thian style of architecture, and measures in height 
from its base to the urn by which it is surmounted, 
120ft., while its frontage extends in width 108ft. On 
examination, we find, to our increased astonishment, 
that this vast structure — columns, ornaments, porticoes, 
chambers — ^is cut out from, and forms part of, the solid 
rock, against which it appears, at first sight, to stand 
like an immense picture. 

The interior having no attractions at all to equal 

* " Biblical Researches in Palestine," &c. 
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those of the exterior, we will not detain ourselves by 
entering. We pass on. But whither? The temple 
seems to obstruot our onward course. To the left of it, 
however, that is, to our right as we stand before it, we 
find a continuation of the chasm, and of the stream of 
water. We advance. The pass is wider than before. 
Sepulchres in abimdance — ^if, indeed, sepulchres they 
be, some think they were abodes of the living — are 
hewn, with sculptured doors and columns, in the rooks 
on either side of us. Before we have proceeded far, the 
ravine opens to a width of about 150 yards, and makes 
a bend to the left, where we suddenly come upon 
another strange wonder — a large theatre hewn out of 
the solid rock. It contains thirty-three rows of stone 
seats in an excellent state of preservation, ranged in a 
circular form, open to the heavens, like all the theatres 
of Greece and Eome, and must have furnished accom- 
modation for at least 5000 people. " If," says Stephens, 
" the tenants of the tombs around could once more rise 
into life, they might take their old places on its seats, 
and listen to the declamation of their favourite player." 
A row of pillars, which formerly supported a stiitable 
pediment in front, are fallen. High above is a range 
of doors opening to chambers in the rock, which some 
have supposed were the private boxes in which the 
aristocratic inhabitants of the city sat to see, or listen to 
the performance. The greater probability, however, is, 
that they were tombs, or dwellings, which existed there 
before the theatre was constructed. The reflections 
which here occurred to the mind of Stephens, and which 
he so eloquently expressed, are so much in harmony 
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with our own, that we cannot forbear to quote them. 
"To. me," says he, "the stillness of a ruined city is 
nowhere so impressive as when sitting on the steps of 
its theatre ; once thronged with the gay and pleasure- 
seeking, but now given up to solitude and desolation. 
Day after day these seats had been filled, and the now 
silent rocks had echoed to the applauding shout of 
thousands ; and little could an ancient Edomite imagine 
that a solitary stranger, from a then unknown world 
(America), would one day be wandering among the 
ruins of his proud and wonderfiil city, meditating on 
the fate of a race that has for ages passed away. Where 
are ye, inhabitants of this desolate city ? — ^Te who once 
sat on the seats of this theatre, the yoimg, the high- 
bom, the beautiftd, and the brave, who once rejoiced in 
your riches and power, and lived as if there were no 
grave ? Where are ye now P Even the very tombs, 
whose open doors are stretching away in long ranges 
before the eyes of the wondering traveller, cannot reveal 
the mystery of your doom ; your dry bones are gone ; 
the robber has invaded your graves, and your very 
ashes have been swept away to make room for the 
wandering Arab of the desert." 

Climbing to a lofty elevation, behind the theatre, we 
obtain a bird's-eye view of the city. Far below, on the 
right hand, flows our old companion, the stream of 
water, which, after crossing the open area in fix)nt of us, 
disappears in a cleft of the rock on the opposite side. 
The principal edifices of the city stood along its banks, 
and the chief existing edifices are seen on the left 
hand, near the point where it becomes lost to our view. 
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Heaps of ndns, scattered to the north and south, show 
that the edifices of the ancient city covered these spots. 
To the right, immense masses of rock rise, like frowning 
fortresses, whilst their lower parts are perforated with 
chambers. To the left, the range of rocks is cut into 
different ravinqs, and is also hewn into innumerable 
sepulchres, if sepulchres they were, once looking down 
upon a crowded scene of activity below. 

Descending from our elevation, let us examine a little 
more minutely these marvellous excavations, whose 
iinposing fronts so arrest otir attention. Crossing the 
stream, we approach the great range of temples and 
tombs on our right. A structure of a character very 
singular and unique, invites our sclntiny. Its base 
springs from an artificial platform about 100ft. above 
the level of the valley. Amidst the masses of ruins 
which have accimiulated here, we can discern five 
stupendous arches of solid masonry, and behind them 
are several chambers cut out of the rock. Above this 
rises the structure itself — a great temple or tomb. 
Having clambered to the top of these heaps of ruins, we 
step upon a broad platform, which is flanked by two 
galleries, twelve feet deep, supported by colimms, and 
running back to the front of the main apartment. Four 
magnificent pilasters adorn the front of the edifice. 
Over the ample doorway is a window, whilst others 
exist between the columns. We enter. The interior, 
though destitute of embellishment, is in an excellent 
state of preservation. It has six recesses in the wall, 
and another large chamber adjoining it has eighteen 
grave-like depressions sunk in the floor. But, look 
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upwards. The ceiling of the maiii compartment is 
splendid beyond a parallel. In one-half of it, a bril- 
liant deep red hue predominates in the rock, inter- 
mingled, however, with deep blue, azure, white, and 
purple. No painter ever so successftdly transferred 
to his canvas the gorgeous scenes of a brilliant sunset 
as they are here exhibited. On the front part of 
the ceiling, these hues are deeply shaded with black, 
so as forcibly to suggest to us the idea of a gathering 
tempest. 

As we proceed, we find that these brilliant colourings 
are by no means peculiar to this edifice. They meet 
the eye in all directions. The prevailing hue of the 
Q-eological formations here is that of a dull red, which, 
no doubt, gave rise to the word Edom, red; but many 
of the rocks exhibit a profusion of the most lovely and 
brilliant tints, which Dr. Robinson has felicitously com- 
pared to " watered silk." Red, purple, yellow, azure, 
black and white, appear in the same mass of stone in 
successive layers, or blended so as to form every shade 
of which they are capable — ^brilliant and soft as they 
are ever seen in the petals of flowers, or in the plumage 
of birds, or in the clouds of a gorgeous sunset. The 
red perpetually shades into pale or deep rose, or flesh 
colour. The purple is sometimes very dark, and again 
approaches the hue of the lilac or violet. The white, 
often as pure as snow, is occasionally just dashed with 
blue or red. The blue is usually the pale azure of the 
clear sky, but sometimes has the deep and peculiar 
shade of the clouds in summer when agitated by a 
tempest. The yellow is as bright as saflfron. Tall 
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graceful ooluinns sometimes exhibit these exquisite 
colours in their succession of horizontal strata; but 
they are displayed to still greater advantage in the 
walls and ceilings of some of the excavations where 
there is a slight dip in the formation.* 

But, our limits sternly call upon us to pause. We 
must proceed no farther. Nor is it necessary.. We 
have seen enough to give us a general idea of this 
marvellous Old Capital of Edom. Were these excava- 
tions, instead of following aU the windings of the moun- 
tain and its numerous ravines, ranged in a straight line, 
they would probably form a street not less than five or 
six miles in length. We are also reminded of an in- 
cident told by Dr. Robinson, that when he and his 
party, on approaching the city, were anxious to take 
the dimensions of the first object of curiosity that pre- 
sented itself, and proceeded to do so, they were checked 
by their Arab guides, who told them, that if they 
intended to be so accurate in their survey of all the 
extraordinary things they saw, they could not finish 
"in ten thousand years.'' We must, therefore, quit. 
But, before we do so, let us listen to some of the voices 
that issue from these deep ravines, and these lofty 
chambers, and these splendid temples. Hear you not 
a solemn voice testifying to the exact and fearful accom- 
plishment of the doom pronoimced on the city of old P 
" Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of 
thine heart, thou that dwellest in the clefts of the 
rock, that boldest the height of the hill : though thou 

* Dr. Olin. 
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shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down fix)ni thence, saith the Lord." (Jer. 
xlix. 16.) Hark again: " Thus will I make Mount Seir 
most desolate, and cut off from it him that passeth out, 
and him that retumeth.'' (Ezek. xxxv. 7.) More 
impressive than if the old prophets were raised fix)m the 
dead to repeat their own predictions, is the unexpected 
appearance before us of the objects against whom those 
predictions were uttered, bearing testimony to their 
exact fulfilment. In our day, a resurrection, more 
marvellous than that of dead prophets, has largely 
taken place — a resurrection of dead cities. They have 
come forth from the darkness and dust of centuries to 
throw new light upon the pages of the Bible, and to 
add new evidence to its truth. Here is Petra, after 
having been entombed for ages, brought forth from the 
grave to preach to the nations of Christendom in the 
nineteenth century. Sixty years ago, no civilised man 
knew where she had stood. More than a thousand 
years before, she seemed to have disappeared from the 
earth, and we had lost all traces of her existence, except 
the brief notices of her former grandeur found in the 
pages of Strabo, Pliny, and Josephus. Her doom 
remained inscribed in the roll of prophecy ; but we had 
no circimistantial evidence of the accomplishment of 
that doom, imtil, influenced by Volney's information, 
Burckhardt entered the gate of Mount Seir, and 
brought her forth from the tomb. "I would," says 
Stephens, " that the sceptic coidd stand as I did among 
the ruins of this city, and there open the Saored Book 
and read the words of the inspired penman, written 
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when this desolate place was one of the greatest cities 
in the world. I see the scoff arrested, his cheek pale, 
his lips quivering, and his heart quaking with fear, 
as the ruined city cries out to him in a voice loud and 
powerful as that of one risen from the dead ; though he 
would not believe Moses and the prophets, he beKeves 
the handwriting of Grod himself in the desolation and 
eternal ruin aroimd him." 




THE CITY OF BETHLEHEM. 



" Let U8 now go even unto Bethlehem^ and see this thing 
which is come topass,^^ — Skepheeds. 



From Jerasalein to Bethlehem — ^Town of old Simeon — ^Rachel's 
tomb — ^View of Bethlehem — Mountains of Moab — ^Two 
desolate women — ^Memories of matchless interest — Church 
of the Nativity — Subterranean vault — The alleged stable — 
Scene of Jerome^s retirement — ^His last communion and 
death. 

Let m also go to Bethlehem. We will suppose 
ourselves already at Jerusalem. The direction we 
have to take is due south, keeping a point or two to 
the east. The distance is about six nules. Crossing 
the vaUey of Qihon (Gehenna), we travel over the fine 
plain of Rephaim ; celebrated alike for its fertility, and 
the victory which David achieved over Israel's inve- 
terate enemies, the Philistines. After journeying for a 
little more than an hour, passing a ruined town, which 
tradition says was that of old Simeon, who, on behold- 
ing the infant Messiah, expressed his readiness to 
leave the world ; the monastery of Elias, now in the 
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possession of the Greeks ; and the tomb of Rachel (so 
called) rising in a rounded top like the whitened 
sepulchre of an Arab sheik, we reach an elevation 
from which we command a view of Bethlehem. It 
covers the ridge of yonder hill right before ns, running 
from east to west. Between us and that hiU lies a 
deep and extensive valley, sloping eastward, in the 
direction of the Dead Sea. Beyond that sea, like an 
immense wall, rise the mountains of Moab. Those 
moimtains far overtop the hiUs of Judea, from which 
they are separated by that deep and awftd chasin, at 
the bottom of which Kes the Asphaltes Lake. From 
the top of one of those moimtains, Moses viewed the 
goodly land he was not permitted to enter. From the 
region immediately beyond those mountains, returned 
to this locality, after long absence, a sorrowful widow 
named Naomi, accompanied by Euth, her widowed 
daughter-in-law. Little did those poor desolate women 
think that they were coming here to lay the foimdation 
of the Judean monarchy. On the hill-side before us, 
or in the vale below us, was the field of Boaz, where 
that eventful gleaning, constituting such an important 
link in the chain of Divine Providence, took place. 
On some spot in the same landscape was the rural 
dwelling of Boaz, afterwards the abode of his grandson, 
Jesse, and family. Among those limestone hills did 
Jesse's son, the ruddy-cheeked David, watch his 
father's flock. There did he contend successfully with 
the lion and the bear, giving an early pledge of that 
prowess by which he afterwards became so distin- 
guished. There did he compose the earliest of his 
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sa-ored odes. It was with yonder green slope before 
him, and yonder peaceful stream running eastward 
through the valley, that he, doubtless, composed the 
twenty-third psalm : " The Lord is my shepherd ; I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; he leadeth me beside the still waters," &c. 
It was here that he laid aside the shepherd's crook, 
and left behind his father's flock, that he might wield 
the sceptre of royalty, and rule the thousands of Israel. 
Yonder is that identical " well by the gate," of which, 
when the Philistines held Bethlehem, and he wa^ a 
fugitive in the cave of Adullam, he so intensely longed 
to drink, that three of his " mighty men," at the risk 
of their lives, sallied forth and obtained for him the 
refreshing draught. The well, protected by a piazza of 
four small arches, is still celebrated for the cooLaess and 
purity of its water. Above all, it was on one of yonder 
hills that the shepherds were watching their flocks by 
night, when the angel announced to them "Good 
tidings of great joy." It was the air of this region 
that was made vocal by the angelic song, " Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men." It was upon the roofs, hills, and valleys 
of this neighbourhood that the guiding star cast its 
rays. It was hither that the wise men from the East 
cam.e on their pious errand. It was in houses on 
yonder slope that Herod committed the most dastardly 
of all his bloody deeds. It was upon the natural 
features, now before us, that the Son of God first 
opened his eyes when he had become the "Son of 
Man." 
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Strictly speaking, there are no ruins at Bethlehem ; 
but its memories, as we have seen, are of matchless 
interest. In point of size, the place scarcely ever 
deserved to be dignified with the name of city. Its 
population at this time is estimated at from 1200 to 
1500, and there is no reason to think it was at any 
period much greater. Bethlehem was always "little 
among the thousands of Judah.'* You see that conical 
hill like a huge tumulus far away to the east ; that is 
Jebel Fureidis, or the Frank Mountain, where Herod is 
said to have died, and to have been buried. You see 
that enormous pile of buildings right before us, extend- 
ing east and west along the ridge of the hill. It is 
the Church of the Nativity, erected about the year 326, 
by Helena, a British lady, the mother of Constantiue 
the Great. It stands over the supposed birth-place of 
Jesus. Abutting upon its north-eastern, south-eastern, 
and south-western extremities, respectively, are three 
convents, the Latin, the Greek, and the Armenian. In 
contrast with the meanness and insignificance of the 
town, that pile looks enormously large, something 
like an old mediaeval fortress. Let us descend into the 
valley that runs between us and it, climb up the 
opposite slope, and enter that venerable structure. 
Having passed through the portal into the nave, we 
find ourselves in the oldest place of Christian worship 
now existing in the world. This nave is aU that now 
remains of the Basilica which Helena erected. Long 
double rows of Corinthian columns, forty-eight in 
number, each 18ffc. high, and 2ft. 6in. in diameter, 
support the roof and the ceiling, which were originally 
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of Lebanon cedar, but were replaced with British oak 
by Edward IV. of England. This temple, which once 
blazed with gold and silver, and in which Baldwin was 
crowned, now looks bare, cold, and neglected. Whilst 
Latins, Gtreeks, and Armenians are very zealous and 
liberal in regard to their respective Convents, none seem 
to care for this, the most ancient portion of- the sacred 
pile. 

Let us now descend into the subterranean vault over 
which, and for the sake of which, the whole structure 
was reared. At the entrance of a long, winding pas- 
sage, excavated out of the limestone rock, we reach an 
irregular chapel, dimly lighted with silver lamps. 
This chapel, or grotto, is 37ft. long by lift, wide, and 
9ft. high. It contains two small recesses nearly oppo- 
site to each other. In the one on the north side is a 
marble slab, which marks the supposed spot of the 
Nativity, with the silver star, sent from Vienna, in the 
year 1852, to supply the place of that which the Grreeks 
were said to have stolen. Around that star is inscribed 
the infallible dictum, " Hic natus est Jesus Ohristus 
DE ViRGA." In the recess on the south, three steps 
lower than the chapel floor, is the alleged stall, or 
stable, in which, say the Latins, was discovered the 
wooden manger, or prcesepe, now deposited in a church 
at Rome, and exhibited under the auspices of the Pope 
every Christmas Day. 

And is this the real spot where the Saviour of the 
world was bom ? It map be. The tradition that it is 
so may be traced back to a very early period, probably 
to the second century. It is not unlikely that this 

H 
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cave may have been used as a stable. Caves and 
grottoes, such as this seems to have been, are even now 
used in Palestine as a place of shelter for cattle. " But 
in spite of aU probabilities in its favour, I could not," 
says Dr. Norman Macleod, " associate the Incarnation 
with what the eye saw here. The spectacle did not help 
my faith, or even harmonise with it, as did those scenes 
in nature, associated with the life of Jesus, which the 
priest has not yet attempted to improve. Bethlehem 
itself — ^its lovely hills, its very air, with the blue sky 
over all, impressed me infinitely more." 

If, however, we follow the windings of this subter- 
ranean gallery, we shall arrive at a spot of great 
secondsu^y interest, and unquestionable authenticity. 
It is a rough chamber, hewn out of the solid rock, in 
which lived and died the most illustrious of all the 
early " Fathers " of the Christian Church. Here, 
close to what he believed to be literally the cradle of 
Christianity, Jerome, for thirty years, prayed and 
fasted, studied and taught. "Here, he gathered 
roimd him a few devoted followers, and formed the 
beginning of monastic life in Palestine. Here, the 
fiery spirit which he had brought with him from his 
Dalmatian birthplace, and which had been roused to 
religious fervour on the banks of the Moselle, vented 
itself in a flood of Treatises, Letters, and Commen- 
taries, which he poured forth from his retirement to 
terrify, exasperate, and enlighten the Western world.* 

* An eminent Frenchman, M. Amedee Thierry, has just 
brought out, in 2 vols, octavo, a life of that remarkable man. 
It is entitled "St. Jerome; La sociitS chritienne a Rome et 
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Here, too, he composed the famous translation of the 
Scriptures called the " Vulgate ;" and here took place, 
in the year 420, the pathetic scene, his last commimion 
and death, which a distinguished artist has represented 
in colours never to be surpassed ; bringing before us 
the attenuated frame of the weak and sinking flesh " 
(about eighty years of age) " with the resignation and 
devotion of the spirit ready for its immediate depar- 
ture." * — * Obdormivit in Ohristo.' 

rSmtgration rofnaine en ttrre sainU, In a notice of that 
work, the R^vue de rimtructioH PMique gives the following 
epitome of the laborious "Father's*' varied occupations at 
Bethlehem : — 

" On sait que saint Jerome passa la fin de sa vie (387-420J 
dans cette retraite de son choix, partageant son temps entre la 
pri^re, I'etude, ses travaux de traduction, d'exeg^se et de con- 
troverse. C'etait une retraite fort peuplee. Un monastere 
d'hommes, trois monast^res de femmes, et un hospice pour les 
etrangers formaient pres de la caveme de la Nativity une veri- 
table petite cit§. On ne pent pas dire q\^e toutes les passions du 
monde eussent expire k sa porte. Jerome avait la ses livres, ses 
papiers, ses scribes, tons ses instruments d'etude. H tenait ecole 
pour les enfants de la ville, et moins scrupuleux que quelques 
Chretiens de nos jours, il ne craignait pas de leur expliquer les 
auteurs profanes. H 6tudiait avec des rabbins de Lydda et de 
Tib^riade les divers dialectes de I'h^breu, apprenait la chaldaique, 
lisait, traduisait et commentait les livres saints avec Paula et 
Eustochium, ses deux savantes amies, recevait les p^lerins et les 
visiteurs qui lui attirait sa renommee, et entretenait une corre- 
spondance tr^s-6tendue et tr^s-vari6e avec TOccident. Jamais 
moinC; on a le droit de le dire, ne fut moins seul et moins oisif ; 
jamais retraite ne fut plus occup^e et moins paisible." 

* Dean Stanley. 
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THE CITY OF NAZAEETH. 

^^ And he came to Nazareth^ where he had been hrought up; 
andy as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath-day, and stood up for to read^'* ^c, — St. Luke. 



Hills of Galilee — ^Nazareth at a distance — Closer inspectioii — 
Views from above it — Horizon of Jesus — "Holy Places" 
— "Fountain of the Virgin" — ^Mount of Precipitation — 
Nazareth by moonlight — Divinity and humanity of Jesus — 
" Good thing out of Nazareth ?" — Subsequent history. 

Nazareth, distant from Jerusalem about seventy miles, 
is a smaU town situated among the hills of Galilee. 
Having crossed the fine rich plain of Esdraelon, let us 
ascend those tills, which rise abruptly from it, and 
constitute its northern boimdary. Our path is wild 
and rugged, and for some distance runs along the dry 
channel of a moimtain-stream. We ere long descry 
the white houses of the town, situated on the steep 
slope of the south-western side of a cup-shaped vaUey 
among the moimtains. That valley is formed by 
fifteen gently-roimded hills, which seem as if they 
had met to constitute an enclosure for it. They rise 
round it like the edge of a shell to guard it from 
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intmsioii. Or, to change the figure, and use that of an 
old Topographer, which is as happy as it is poetic ; it is 
" a rose, and, like a rose, has the same rounded form, 
enclosed by mountains as the flower by its leaves.'* \ 

The houses, being simple cubes of architecture, built 
of the white limestone that aboimds in the locality, 
look at this distance like so many square chests or 
boxes, stuck, without much regard to order, on the hill- 
side. Leaving out Church, Convent, and Mosque, this, 
doubtless, was very much the appearance of the town 
1800 years ago. It occupies the same spot, and is 
about the same size as it was then. The form of the 
houses, too, is so simple, and so imperiously regulated 
by the climate, that it can scarcely ever have been 
much otherwise than it is now. 

Entering the town, we see the streets where He 
played when a child, in the stony paths, or little cross- 
ways which separate the dwellings. The house of 
Joseph, we doubt not, much resembled one of these poor 
shops, lighted by the door, serving at once for shop, 
kitchen, and bed-room, having for fomiture a mat, 
some cushions on the ground, one or jtwo clay pots, and 
a painted chest. The extreme simplicity of life, here, 
as elsewhere in the Ea.st, dispensing with the need of 
luxuries, renders the privileges of wealth almost useless, 
and makes every one volimtarily poor. At the same 
time, the total absence of that which contributes to the 
elegance of material life, gives a naked aspect to the 
house of one who otherwise wants for nothing. No 
ruins are visible here, except the remains of an old 
khan near the entrance of the town. Fig-trees and 
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olives abound in the gardens, hedged in with the 
prickly pear. 

Passing by church, convent, and mosque, we pursue 
our course until we reach the farther outskirts. From 
the crest of the hills, which screen it on the western 
side, may be had some of the most striking views in 
Palestine. To the east are the hills of Gilead beyond 
Jordan, vanishing in the pathless plains of the Hauran; 
to the south we can see over an extent of country reach- 
ing almost to the hills that overlook Jerusalem ; to the 
south-east we see Tabor, with its beautiftdly roimded 
form, rising abruptly in the midst of the plain to the 
height of 3000ft. ; in the distant north is the majestic 
Hermon, with its snowy crown; westward, enclosed 
Hke Nazareth among the hills, lies the town of Sepho- 
rieh, formerly the Roman capital of the district, and 
mid to have been the residence of the Virgin Mary's 
parents ; and beyond, in the same direction, are dis- 
cerned the fine outlines of " Oarmel by the sea," and 
the blue waves of the Mediterranean glittering in the 
sunbeams, and stretching to the horizon ; to the south 
and south-east lies the vast plain of Estrtielon, over- 
hung by the hi^ hill, miscalled the Moimt of Preci- 
pitation ; whilst immediately below us, as we look 
towards the east, is the green circular basin iu which 
Nazareth lies. Such was the horizon of Jesus. These 
are some of the views which for nearly thirty years met 
the frequent gaze of Him, who, within this lovely 
seclusion, "increased in wisdom and stature." This 
enchanted circle, cradle of the kingdom of God, was for 
years His world. Here, among these hills, was passed 
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that youth, of which the most remarkable characteristic 
was its absolute obscurity. From this spot came the 
word Nazarene, used of old by the Jews, and used still 
by the MaJiomedans as the name of that despised 
sect which is now the most powerful in the world. 
Unknown and immentioned in the Old Testament 
records, Naz£u:eth is first brought to our notice as the 
humble abode of an obscure mechanic. Its remote and 
elevated position among the Galilean hills may accoimt 
for the roughness of its population, as shown towards 
their own prophet, and for the evil repute in which it 
was held even in its neighbouring villages, leading 
Nathanael of Oana, about three miles off, to ask, " Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" 

As to the so-called " holy places " of Nazareth, we 
attach no importance to them. The first Church of 
the Annimciation was built by that devout old lady of 
Britain, who has leffc her marks on so many other spots 
of Palestine — Helena, the mother of the Emperor 
Constantine. It is said to have been built over the 
spot on which the Virgin stood at the time of the 
Annimciation. The present structure is, except the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the finest 
in the Holy Land. Under the principal altar is 
the house of Joseph and Mary, consisting of several 
grottoes, kitchen, parlour, and bed-room. In front of 
the same altar are two granite columns, marking the 
exact spots where the angel and the Virgin stood at the 
moment of the miraculous communication. One of 
those columns is broken off below, and the upper part 
hangs from the roof — ^by a miracle, say the monks, by 
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mortar or masonry, say others. The pillar, however, is 
celebrated all over Galilee for the miraculous cures it 
performs. Outside of the convent are, if you believe 
the monks, the veritable workshop where Joseph 
toiled as a carpenter, and the synagogue, where Jesus 
read the prophecy of Isaiah, and, applying it to himself, 
so exasperated his fellow-townsmen, that they thrust 
him out of the city. In the Franciscan Convent you 
are shown the place where the house of the Virgin 
once stood, which was conveyed by angels to Loretto, 
in Italy, where, having received the sanction of the 
Infallible Church, through the Papal Bidl of Leo X., 
in 1518, it is daily visited by greater crowds of devout 
pilgrims than any holy place in Palestine, or perhaps 
in the world. 

There are, however, two locialities of great interest 
which we must notice. One of these is " The Foimtain 
of the Virgin," situated at the north-eastern extremity 
of the town,, where, according to one tradition, the 
mother of Jesus received the angel's salutation. 
Though we attach no value to that and similar 
traditions, we cannot, on other accounts, refrain jfrom 
regarding the well with a feeling akin to that of 
religious veneration. Mary, no doubt, often accompa- 
nied by "the child Jesus," must have been accustomed 
to repair to this foimtain for water. The women of the 
village still do so, in large numbers, especially in the 
evening. The well-worn path which leads thither 
from the town has been trodden by the feet of almost 
countless generations, and here Mary, we feel assured, 
almost every day, took her place with her jar on her 
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shoulder, in the file of her companions who have 
remained imknown. 

The other place is that of the attempted precipitation. 
We are directed to the true scene of this occurrence, 
not hy tradition — ^the common tradition would lead us 
astray — ^but by internal indications in the Gospel 
narrative itself. " They rose up, and thrust him out of 
the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill whereon 
tJieir dty was built, that they might cast him down 
headlong." The village, as has already been stated, is 
built upon the hill-side, but much nearer the base than 
the summit. Above the bulk of the town are several 
ledges in the limestone rock, over which a person could 
not be thrown without almost certain destruction. But 
there is one very remarkable precipice, forty or fifty 
feet high, and almost perpendiculfitr. It is immediately 
above the Maronite Church, on a continuation of the 
hiU, on which the town stands, and may well be 
supposed to be the identical place over which his 
infuriated townsmen attempted to hurl Jesus. 

In company with Dr. Norman Macleod, let us take 
a view of Nazareth by moonlight, listening at the 
same time to his wise and devout remarks. "When the 
sun set I took a walk, all alone, along the hiUs. The 
night was illumined by a ftdl moon, which seemed to 
stand out of the sky as if it did not belong to the depths 
of blue beyond. Every object was revealed with 
marvellous clearness; while the dark shadows from 
rock and tree, jfrom *dell and dingle,' with the subdued 
light veiling the bare white limestone, gave not only 
relief to the eye, but added to the beauty and 
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picturesqueness of the scene. A low undulating ridge 
of hills encloses the green plain that lies like a lake, 
with Nazareth built on one of its shores. I soon 
reached a point opposite to the town, where I sat down, 
protected from the intrusion of any chance traveller or 
prowler, by the deep shadow of a tree. Thence, amid 
a silence broken only by the bark of the never-silent 
dogs, I gazed out, feeling painfully, as I often did 
before, the difficulty of * taking it all in.' I inwardly 
repeated, * This is Nazareth ! Here, in this town, 
among these hills, Jesus was brought up as a child, 
and was subject to his meek and loving mother, "fall of 
grace;" here as a boy "He grew in wisdom and in 
stature ;" here for many years He laboured as a man 
for His daily bread ; here He lived as an acquaintance, 
neighbour, and friend. For years He gazed on this 
landscape, and walked along these mountain paths, and 
worshipped God among these solitudes, "nourishing a 
life sublime," and far beyond our comprehension. 
Hither, too. He came in the spirit, after His baptism by 
water and by the Holy Grhost, and His consecration to 
the ministry ; and after that new and mysterious era in 
His hitherto simple and uneventful life, when He was 
tempted of the devil. Here He preached His first 
sermon in the synagogue, in which it had hitherto been 
His "custom" to worship and to receive instruction; and 
here, too, He was first. rejected, the dark cloud of hate 
from His brethren gathering over His loving mind. 
And one of these rocks became a rehearsal of the Cross 
of Calvary. Can all this,' I asked myself, 'be true! 
Was this indeed the scene of such events as these ! ' 
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"The question may very naturally suggest itself, 
whether an earthly setting to such a picture as the life 
of Jesus has not a tendency to weaken one's faith in' the 
divinity, in proportion as it compels us to realise the 
humanity of Christ's person ? . . . . Whether 
it was that in my own case the humanity of our Lord 
has ever been very real and precious to me, I know not, 
but the effect upon my mind of the scene of Nazareth 
was, if possible, to intensify my faith in His divinity. 
For, as I gazed upon that insignificant and lowly town, 
80 far removed at all times from the busy centres of 
even provincial influence, I remembered how, in that 
nlemorable sermon preached there to His old acquaint- 
ances and kinsfolk, these words were uttered by Him : — 
' The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He 
hath sent me to heal, the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord ;' and that that 
same Jesus added, ' This day is this Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.' I then recalled the previous life of the 
Man who dared thus to speak ; — ^how since His boyhood 
he had lived among the people whom He then ad- 
dressed — a life marked by no sign of wonder, but only 
by holiness, which men were too commonplace and 
unholy to see, — a life, too, in its ordinary visible aspects 
so like their own, that when He thus spoke all were 
amazed, as if a great king had been suddenly revealed who 
had been from childhood among them in disguise ; and 
they asked with astonishment,* Is not this Joseph's sonP' 
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"Eecalling this, and contrasting that past with all 
that has since sprung up out of the holiest hearts, and 
all that had been accomplished on earth in the name of 
Jesus, then again arose the question put 1800 years 
ago : — * Can any good thing come out of Nazareth P' 
And what reply could I then give from personal 
experience, and from the Kght cast upon it by 'the 
long results of time ?' As a minister and a member 
of the Church of Christ, and as a representative of a 
vast multitude on earth, and of a greater multitude now 
before the throne of God, I could but say, * Tea ! * As 
sure as there is a right and wrong, as sure as there is a 
God, the highest good that man can possess and enjoy, 
has come to us from this very Nazareth! From an 
experience tested in every land, in every age, in every 
possible variety of outward and inward circumstances, 
we know that Jesus of Nazareth, has proved himself to 
be what he said He was when he preached that first 
sermon ; we know and can testify that in our own spirits 
he has verily ' fulfilled His word' — ^that He has healed 
our broken hearts, delivered us who were captives to sin, 
restored our sight when blind, and given us that light 
which carries with it its own evidence of truth, and 
enables us to see God, filling our hearts with joy and 
gladness ! This was my reply. 

" And a farther question may suggest itself — * Who 
was, or who is, this person, Jesus of Nazareth, to whom 
we owe all this good P' A man like ourselves P Yes, 
but surely more than a mere man ! The very perfection 
of His humanity points to. something above humanity. 
And our faith is not in a Christ that was, to whom we 
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owe all this good, but to a Olirist that is — ^in one who 
* was dead, but is alive, and liveth for evermore,' and 
who is found to be the resurrection and the life of every 
man who has faith in Him. Therefore it was that, 
believing and knowing this, the Divine Person of Christ, 
as I gazed at lowly Nazareth, reached the sky and filled 
the whole earth with His glory." 

The fortunes of Nazareth have been various. Epi- 
phanius tells us that no Christian lived here till the 
time of Constantino. In the time of the Crusaders it 
was made an episcopal see. By their total defeat at 
Hattin, in 1187, it was lost to the Christians, and, in 
1263, laid utterly in ruins by Sultan Bibars. Ages 
passed away before it rose again from its prostration. 
In 1620, the Franciscans rebuilt the Church of the 
Annunciation. In 1799, the Turks assaulted the 
French General Junot at Nazareth, and, shortly after, 
2,100 French, under Eleber and Napoleon Buonaparte, 
defeated a Turkish army of 25,000 men at the foot of 
Mount Tabor. In 1837, the earthquake which destroyed 
Saphed, injured also Nazareth. The present population 
is about 3,000, and nearly all are nominally Christians. 
No Jews reside here at present, which may be ascribed 
as much, perhaps, to the hostility of the Christian 
sects, as to their own aversion to the home of Him who 
came "to redeem Israel.'' 
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** Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for 
if the mighty works, which were done in you, had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you. It shall he more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment, than 
for you. And thou, Capema/um, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shalt he brought down to hell : for if the mighty works, which 
have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have 
remained until this day. But I say unto you, That it shall he 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment, 
than for thee." — Jesus Chkist. 



" Down to Capernaum'* — Cana of Galilee — Monnt of Beatitudes 
— Crusaders and Saladin — Tiberias — Lake of Galilee — 
Precious memories — Cities of the Mighty Works — Terrible 
woes — Josephus, an eye-witness — Present condition of 
Chorazin — Of Bethsaida— Of Capernaum — Prophecy turned 
into reality, 

Jesus, having been rejected by his own townsmen at 
Nazareth, "came down to Capernaum." Tes, doum, 
for the latter is about 1200ft. lower than the former. 
His journey was in a north-easterly direction, and he 
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would have to travel about fifteen miles. It may not 
be uninteresting to notice some of tbe objects that 
would meet his eyes. In about an hour he would 
come to Cana of Galilee, where a short time before he 
had performed his first miracle by turning the water 
into wine. In about two hours and a half he would 
pass by the most striking object in the route— ^Mount 
Hattin, with its two remarkable horns, where, in all 
probability, he shortly after delivered his celebrated 
sermon---the sermon on the Mount. Dr. Stanley, 
believing it to be the Mount of Beatitudes, says : — " It 
is the only height seen in this direction from the shores 
of the Lake of Genesareth. The plain on which it 
stands is easily accessible from the lake, and from that 
plain to the summit, is but a few minutes^ walk. The 
platform at the top is evidently suitable for the collec- 
tion of a multitude, and corresponds precisely to the 
' level place ' to which he would * come down,' as from 
one of its higher horns, to address the people. Its 
situation is central, both to the peasants of the Galilean 
lulls, and the fishermen of the Gralilean lake, between 
which it stands, and would therefore be a natural 
resort both to 'Jesus and his disciples,' when they 
retired for solitude from the shores of the sea, and also 
to the crowds who assembled * from Galilee, from 
.Decapolis, from Jerusalem, from Judea, and from 
beyond Jordan.' None of the other mountains in the 
neighbourhood could answer equally weU to this 
description, inasmuch as they are merged into the 
uniform barrier of hills round the lake ; whereas this 
stands separate — ^the mountain which alone could lay 
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claim to a distinct name, with the exception of the one 
height of Tabor, which is too distant to answer the 
requirements." It was on those horns also that, eleven 
centuries and a half after, the last great battle of the 
Crusaders and Saladin took place, when the former 
were completely crushed. A strange comment that on 
the Beatitudes ! 

In this journey, Jesus would travel for some nules 
along the great highway between Sephorieh, the 
former capital of Gralilee, and the new capital which his 
enemy, Herod Antipas, the Tetraroh, had recently 
built on the western shore of the Qulilean Lake, and 
called in honour of the reigning Emperor, Tiberias. 
That new capital, not a dozen years old, the residence 
of royalty, populous, wealthy, and luxurious, adorned 
with palaces, baths, theatres, and a racecourse, was not 
a place at aU suited to the simple and pious habits of 
the " Son of Man." Pagan in its dedication, and 
scarcely less pagan in its origia — ^for aU the Herods 
were pagans under a Jewish guise — Tiberias had a 
large pagan population, was pagan in its morality and 
modes of life, and was infinitely more in sympathy with 
the reign of heU than the reign of heaven. In common 
with John the Baptist, as his fame spreads, Jesus will 
have much to suffer from the luxurious, weak, cunning, 
and suspicious character of the founder of that city, the 
incestuous sovereign of Galilee ; and when, at last, the 
life of Jesus is about to be taken away in Jerusalem, 
instead of protecting him as a subject, Herod and his 
men of war will " set him at nought." 

The Son of Mary, therefore, on this occasion, instead 
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of making for the dissolute capital, where, not Jehovah, 
but Jupiter and Juno, Venus and Bacchus, are prac- 
tically worshipped, keeps to the left, and seeks among 
the sons of toil, those who would receive his message. 

Pursuing his way, he would ere long reach a spot 
which commanded a view of that fine inland lake, the 
Sea of Tiberias, or of Galilee. That "sea" is about 
fifteen miles in length, by an average of six or seven 
in breadth, and the river Jordan runs right through 
it from north to south. Dr. Stanley, speaking of it 
comparatively, says it is larger and finer than any of 
our Cumberland or Westmoreland lakes ; that it does 
not, however, possess the vastness of the Lake of 
Geneva, though in some points of view it resembles it ; 
that the Scotch lake that gives us the best idea of it is 
Loch Tay; that Loch Lomond is nearly three times, 
and Loch Ness about twice, its length. It lies in a 
deep hoUow, being 652 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and is rimmed round with fine 
white gravel. On the eastern side it is waUed in by 
lofty hills, beyond which, in the direction of the rising 
sun, and at a distance of forty or fifty miles, are the 
Giant Cities of Bashan. On the western side, between 
the hiUs and the water, except in two places, where 
the mountains come down to the lake, is a broad, warm, 
and fertile plain. When the eyes of Jesus rested that 
day upon this region, it presented a very different 
aspect to what it does now. It was one of the 
busiest scenes in all Palestine. It teemed with life 
and industry. The plain was studded with thriving 
towns and villages, whilst the lake was speckled with 

I 
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the dark boats and white sails of fishermen and 
traders. 

In this scene of busy life, some thirty miles long by 
ten wide, Jesus is to find his future disciples, and his 
religion its first preachers. Here Peter, and James, and 
John, and Andrew, and others, are being unconsciously 
prepared by their daily toil for the holy service to 
which they are to devote their lives. This, too, with 
its teeming population, was just the place for Him to 
come whose mission was to " preach the Gospel to the 
poor," to comfort "the weary and heavy laden," and 
" to seek and to save that which was lost." Here was 
work for Him. Here were the " women that were 
sinners," drawn by the same causes which now attract 
the same class to the seaport towns of England. Here 
were the Eoman soldiers quartered, to be near the 
palaces of the reigning princes, and to keep in check 
the turbulent masses. And here were the hardy boat- 
men, possessing all the energy, daring, and endurance 
which would be so much required in the fishermen 
of souls. 

With these things borne in mind, does not every allu- 
sion to the scenes and pursuits of this region acquire 
a new and augmented interest ? " The two boats by 
the beach ; Simon and Andrew castiag their nets into 
the water ; James and John on the shore washing and 
mending their nets ; the ' toiling all the night and 
catching nothing;' 'the great multitude of fishes, so 
that the net brake ;' Philip, Andrew, and Simon from 
' Bethsaida,' — ^the ' house of fisheries ;' the ' casting a 
hook for the first fish that cometh up ;' the * net cast 
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into the sea, and gathering of every kind' — all these," 
observes Dr. Stanley, " are images which could occur 
nowhere in Palestine iTut on this one spot, and which 
from that one spot have now passed into the religious 
language of the civilised world, and in their remotest 
applications, or even misapplications, have converted 
the nations and shaken the thrones of Europe." 

This lake and its shores — ^more than Bethlehem, 
where Jesus was bom, more than Nazareth, where he 
was brought up, more than Jerusalem, where he was 
crucified — ^may emphatically claim to be the very cradle 
of the Christian religion. Here most of the miracles of 
Jesus were performed, and most of his sermons delivered. 
The "gracious words" uttered on the shore, or on the 
bosom of this lake, will ever influence the world, and 
nourish the Church. The Sermon on the Mount ; the 
Parables of the Sower, of the Tares, of the Hid Trea- 
sure, of the Merchant seeking Groodly Pearls, and of the 
Draw-net ; the Discourses on Formality, on Faith, on 
Humiliation, on Forbearance, and on Brotherly Love — 
these wiU never cease to instruct, and purify, and com- 
fort the Children of men. The "peace, be still," will 
yet cahn many an agitated conscience. " It is I, be not 
afraid," will cheer many an anxious soul. " Lovest thou 
me?" will search many a heart. "Follow me," will 
guide and stimulate many a pilgrim. 

The sites of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, can 
now scarcely be identified. We know that they were 
contiguous to each other, and situated on the north- 
western shore of the lake. In this journey of Jesus, we see 
the Sun of Eighteousness rising upon them with heaUng 

i2 
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in His wings. He comes to exalt them unto heaven. 
What privileges they are to enjoy ! To see Jesus 
walk their streets ; to behold him controlling the course 
of nature with a touch; to hear him speak as never man 
spake ; to have in the highest perfection, all physical 
means addressed to their senses, and all intellectual 
means employed upon their minds ! But " they 
repented not." They are to be brought down to hell 
for the abuse of privileges. They are declared more 
guilty than those who were proverbial for wickedness — 
Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah. " For if the 
mighty works that have been done here, had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented, sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes." Tyre and Sidon were heathen 
cities, to westward, not very far from where Christ then 
was, — cities corrupted by their very religion, and filled 
with abominable idolatry. Yet, he declared that even 
they would have repented had they seen such miracles 
as he performed in the upbraided cities. As to Sodom, 
it was, we know, most grossly wicked, and shameless 
sinners are said to "declare their sin as Sodom;" but 
even they, if privileged like Capernaum, "would have 
remained to this day." Here we learn that great pri- 
vileges, if abused, may become great curses. Here are 
the most wicked cities declared by the Great Teacher 
to be less hardened and more impressible than cities 
enjoying his own ministry. But, who would have 
looked for the most guilty and hardened sinners, not in 
heathen cities, but in London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester? How agonising the thought that in Christian 
congregations, where Jesus is preached, and where the 
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preacliiiig is most like his own, may be found the 
hardest hearts and the guiltiest souls ! 

The doom of such is, therefore, to be more terrible 
than that of those who were made monimients of Di- 
vine judgment. Tyre and Sidon, through pride and 
licentiousness, have long since brought upon themselves 
the anger of Heaven. Of Tyre, once the mistress of 
the seas, "whose merchants were princes," a barren 
rock for fishermen to spread their nets upon is all that 
now remains. But, if you walk over the desolation, and 
ask, "What meaneth the heat of this fierce anger?" 
a voice from the rock answers, " Think not that these 
were sinners above all that dwelt on the earth, because 
they suffered these things ; far heavier woes await thee, 
Chorazin, and thee, Bethsaida : not the overthrow 
of a splendid city reduced to heaps; not the slaughter 
by fire or sword of crowds of busy inhabitants ; but the 
ruin of souls, the destruction of the Day of Judgment." 

As for Sodom and Gomorrah, their pimishment is 
well known. In the morning there were populous 
cities, with their streets of houses, and busy inhabitants, 
and troops of boys and girls, playing in the streets ; 
in the evening there was the silence of death — Cheaps of 
smoking ruins. But, if agairi you say, " What meaneth 
the heat of this great anger ?" a voice from the ashes, 
still hot with heaven's fire, replies, " Thinkest thou 
that these were sinners, above all that were in the 
earth ? I tell you, nay." There is guilt greater than 
theirs. They had, indeed, enough to justify the doom 
that came upon them; but what was that compared 
with the doom of those who despise such a visitor as 
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never trod the streets of Sodom ? It is not the parti- 
cular sins which we commit, that constittite our guilt ; 
it is not the judgments that we may suffer in this life 
that form our punishment ; but the privileges we have 
enjoyed and not improved, the instructions we have 
received without growing wise, — ^these give the decisive 
character to our moral turpitude ; and our punishment 
is not that which kills the body and there ends, but 
that which comes upon the soul in the spirit- world, and 
is consummated at the Day of Judgment. 

Terrible, however, were the ^^//^joora/ judgments about 
to be inflicted upon this lovely region. A little more 
than thirty years after ,that journey of Jesus from 
Nazareth to Capernaum, what a scene was here pre- 
sented ! " The lava of war having wasted those up- 
lands, pours down into the vale, carrying desolation 
everywhere. Woe ! woe to Gennesareth ! Jotapata is 
subdued; Tiberias has surrendered. Only Tarichea 
withstands the Eomans. And the final issue is trans- 
ferred to the surface of the lake ; Vespasian, and Titus, 
his son, the assailants, determined Hebrew valour for 
the defence. Every battle of the warrior is with con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in blood, but this shall 
be with burning and fuel of fire. Terrible collision ! 
ship against ship ! how they flee and pursue ! how 
they circumvent and sink each other! The sword 
devours ; the waters engidph ; the arrows overwhelm ; 
how they fight, how they swim for their lives ! The 
combat rages and declines; rages again, and again 
declines ; fires up for the last time, when all around is 
blood— the lake blood, the ships covered with blood; 
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bloody is every hand, and every spar ; the very hills 
and skies look like blood, for it is a red autumnal sun 
that frowns on that sanguinary conflict." "And a 
terrible stink, and a very sad sight there was on the 
following days," says Josephus,* an eye-witness, " for 
as for the shores, they were ftdl of shipwrecks, and of 
dead bodies all swelled ; and as the dead bodies were 
inflamed by the sun, and putrefied, they corrupted the 
air, insomuch that the misery was not only the object 
of commiseration to the Jews, but to those that hated 
them, and had been the authors of that misery." The 
spoils are counted, the trophies are numbered, and this 
is the register, " the upshot " — the fulfilment as far as 
this world is concerned, of the woe upon the " cities of 
the mighty works," — 6,500 men have perished in the 
combat ; 1,200 are betrayed and cut down ^fter its 
termination ; 6,000 are sent to aid in cutting through 
the isthmus of Corinth; and more than 30,000 are sold 
as slaves ! 

The present condition of the three favoured Cities 
cannot be better described than in the words of the 
Eev. J. L. Porter. Starting from the northern end of 
the lake, he says : — 

" A ride of three miles westward along the shore 
brought me to the ruins of a large town. It was 
encompassed by such a dense jungle of thorns, thistles, 
and rank weeds, that I had to employ some shepherds 
to open a passage for me. . Clambering to the top of a 
shattered wall, I was able to overlook the whole site. 

* " Wars of the Jews," B. iii. chap. x. 9. 
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What a scene of desolation was that ! Not a house, 
not a wall, not a solitary pillar remains standing. 
Broken columns, hewn stones, sculptured slabs of 
marble, and great shapeless heaps of rubbish, half con- 
cealed by thorns and briars, alone serve to mark the 
site of a great and rich city. The Arabian does not 
pitch his tent there, the shepherd does not feed his 
flock there, — ^not a sound fell upon my ear as I stood 
amid those ruins, save the gentle murmur of each wave 
as it broke upon the pebbly beach, and the moumfal 
sighing of the summer breeze through sun-scorched 
branches ; yet that is the place where Chorazin once 
stood! Chorazin heard, but rejected the words of 
mercy from the lips of its Lord, and he pronounced its 
doom, * Woe unto thee, Chorazin P (Matt. xi. 21.) * 

" After riding some three miles farther along the 
lake, I reached a little retired bay, with a pebbly strand 
— just such a place as fishermen would delight to 
draw up their boats and spread out their nets upon. 
Here were numerous fountains, several old tanks and 
aqueducts, great heaps of rubbish, and fields of ruin. 
Two Arab tents were pitched a little way up on the 
hill side, but I saw no other trace there of human 
habitation, or human life ; and yet that is the site of 
Bethsaida, — ^the city of Andrew and Peter, James and 
John. Like Chorazin, this city heard and rejected His 
words, and like Chorazin, it has been left desolate. 
' Woe unto thee, Bethsaida P 

" A few minutes more, and I reached the brow of 

* "Giant Cities," &c., by the Rev. J. L. Porter, p. 106. 
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a bluff promontory, which dips into the bosom of the 
lake. Before me now opened up the fertile plain of 
Gennesareth. At my feet, beneath the western brow 
of the cliff, a little fountain burst from a rocky basin. 
A fig-tree spreads its branches over it, and gives it 
a name — Ain-el-Tin, *The fountain of the fig.' 
Beside it are some meissive foundations, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable amid the rank weeds, and away beyond 
it, almost covered with thickets of thorns, briars and 
gigantic thistles, I saw large heaps of ruins and rubbish. 
These are all that now mark the site of Capernaum. 
Christ's words are fulfilled to the letter, — * And thmi, 
Capernaunij which art exalted unto heaven^ shalt be brought 
down to helV 

" An Angel of destruction has been there. From a 
commanding height, through the clear Syrian atmos- 
phere, I was able to distinguish, by the aid of my glass, 
every spot in that wide region, celebrated in sacred 
history, or hallowed by sacred association. My eye 
swept the lake, from north to south, from east to west; 
not a single saU, not a solitary boat was there. My 
eye swept the great Jordan valley, the little plains, the 
glens, the mountain sides from base to summit — ^not a 
city, not a village, not a house, not a sign of settled 
habitation was there, except the few huts of Magdala, 
and the shattered houses of Tiberias. A moumftd and 
solitary silence reigned triumphant. Desolation keeps 
unbroken Sabbath in Qtdilee now. Nature has lavished 
on the country some of her choicest gifts, — a rich soil, 
a genial climate ; but the curse of Heaven has come 
upon it because of the sin of man. I saw how 
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wondrously time has changed a prophetic sentence 
into a graphic reality. * / will make your cities waste, 
saith the Lord ; I will bring the land into desolation. 1 
will scatter you among the heathen. Upon the land shall 
come up thorns and briars ; yea, upon all the houses of joy 
in the joyous city.^ " (Lev. xxvi. ; Deut. xxix. ; Isa. xxxii.) 




THE EUINS OF JEEUSALEM. 

" And when he was come neoTy he beheld the citt/, and wept 
over ttf saying^ If thou hadst known, even thoUy at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! hut now they 
are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee 
even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; and they 
shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation,^* — Jesus Cheist. 



View from the Mount of Olives — The Temple — The Past — 
The Future — Felix, Festus, Albinus, and Floras — The 
Crisis — Cestius Gallus — "Abomination that maketh deso- 
late " — Christians escape to Pella — ^The Factions — ^Horrors 
— ^Titus arrives — Prediction fulfilled — Unparalleled distress 
— Mary of Bethezob eats her child — Temple in flames — 
Streets flowing with blood — Subsequent history — The 
Emperor Julian's vain attempt — ^The Jews' wailing-place. 

Jesus was now on his way fipom Bethany to Jerusalem. 
He was standing on the brow of the Mount of Olives — 
a spot which commanded, and still commands, the best 
view of the whole city, and from which every object 
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was distinctly seen. Let us, in thought, stand by His 
side, and picture to ourselves the city as it then 
appeared. It stands on a square platform sloping 
gently towards us, and occupying a space of nearly 
four and a half miles in circumference. On three sides 
it is surrounded by deep valleys ; on the north — ^to our 
right — ^by that of the Kedron ; on the east — ^imme- 
diately before us — ^by that of Jehoshaphat, — a continu- 
ance of that of the Kedron — ^here seen in its greatest 
depth; and on the south — ^to our left — ^by that of 
Hinnom. Another valley called the Tyropeon, or 
Millo, cuts the site of the city diagonally in a north- 
west direction. The ground, thus marked by these 
valleys, or depressions, is also distinguished by several 
prominences, or hills. Immediately below us is that of 
Moriah, on which the Temple stands ; beyond it, to the 
south-west, and separated from it by the* Tyropeon 
valley, is Mount Zion, crowned with the royal resi- 
dence ; to the west of us — ^but to the north of Zion, and 
separated from it by the Tyropeon valley — ^is the hill 
of Acra — " the shape of the moon when she is horned," 
covered with the dwellings of the people ; to the north 
of Acra, — ^that is, to our right, — ^is Moimt Bezetha, or 
new town, a modem portion of the city. The whole 
is surrounded by three walls, except in such parts as 
temiin3,te in inaccessible valleys. A rampart of hills 
also, higher than any in the city, surround the whole, 
supplying the beautiful and consoling simile, " As the 
mountaios are round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord 
round about his people." Strong towers guard the 
city on every side ; and several magnificent palaces rise 
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conspicuously within. Of those palaces, that of Herod 
is the most prominent and the most splendid. But of 
all the objects that meet the eye, the nearest to us, and 
the most glorious, is the Temple. Its exterior wall, con- 
sistiag of immense blocks of polished marble, and risiag 
from the very depth of the valley at our feet, sustains 
the ample platform on which the sacred structure 
stands. On that platform rise terrace above terrace, 
enclosed by cloister after cloister, the whole crowned 
by the sanctuary itself, covered in part with plates of 
gold, and presenting elsewhere a polished surface of 
dazzling white marble. Eight before us is that en- 
trance into the Temple which excels in grandeur every 
other, being called emphatically, "The Beautiftd Gate.'' 
It is seventy-five feet in height, and covered with 
Corinthian brass, a metal more precious than gold. On 
a lofty rock, at the north-western angle of the cloisters, 
stands the tower of Antonia, commanding the Temple, 
while the Temple commands the city. The tower con- 
tains accommodation for a legion of Roman soldiers, and 
has in it suites of apartments worthy of a palace. 

Such is a faint representation of the holy city as our 
Lord now gazed upon it through His tears. " Often 
had He approached it before by the same road, and 
gazed on it from the same spot ; and never, we may 
suppose, had He looked on it but with emotions of 
unutterable concern : for, oh ! Jerusalem was endeared 
to Him by ties unimagined by man. But now He was 
approaching it for the last time ; and He paused to 
take a final look. He knew that His entrance within 
its gates would be the signal for filling up the measure 
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of its guilt ; and therefore He lingered a moment, as if 
to respite its doom ; the Sun of Righteousness lingered 
a moment in Mount Olivet, as if to prolong for it that 
day of grace made by His own immediate beams. He 
had before asked for it ' another year,' that He might 
make on it fresh experiments of mercy ; and now He 
graciously vouchsafed it another moment. And as He 
stood and gazed on it. His mind filled with affecting 
recollections of the past, the future rose to His pro- 
phetic eye, crowded with scenes of guilt and woe; 
while both became aggravated by the afflicting thought, 
that aU His generous efforts to save it were defeated, 
and would only serve to enhance its doom. 

" His comprehensive mind reverted to the past ; He 
remembered the days of old, ' when Israel was holi- 
ness to the Lord.' He could not forget that Judea 
had for ages been the ark of religion, where the know- 
ledge of Jehovah had been preserved and cherished 
when lost by all the world besides ; that it was filled 
with the mementoes of prophets and miracles ; that it 
had been the birthplace of men of whom the world was 
not worthy; that ics paths had been trod by angel 
feet ; that its dust was hallowed, its very soil sacred to 
God. He thought of the Temple, where devotion had 
for so many ages felt itself nearer heaven ; where the 
bleeding sacrifice had daily testified of human guilt 
and divine placability; where successive generations 
of men had communed with God from off the mercy- 
seat; and multitudes had foimd the gate of heaven. 
But these recollections, pleasing in themselves, were 
embittered by the remembrance of the guilt they 
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necessarily recalled — ^ages of accumulated guilt. Tlie 
Lord had sent to them His prophets, * rising early 
and sending them;' but 'they beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another.' ' Last of all, He sent 
His Son.' .... And, now, He knew that it was 
thirsting for His own blood. For three years He had 
come seeking fruit, and finding none. . . . They 
had formed the object of His tenderest solicitude, the 
essence of His daily thought. For them every pulse 
of His heart had beaten, and for them that hegxt was 
ready to pour forth its vital blood. He had done 
everything that could be done, consistently with His 
own perfections, and with the liberty of accountable 
creatures — ^but in vain. On them the object of His 
mission was entirely lost. He knew that at that very 
moment they were passing His destruction into a law. 
He looked down on the guilty city ; and, behold, it 
resembled a vast cauldron, filled and fermenting with 
all infernal passions, of which He was to be the devoted 
victim. . . . . He looked again, and lo! the city. 
His city, was beleaguered and lost; Jerusalem lay 
bleeding at His feet, the harpy nations had taken their 
prey ; her dwellings of holiness were laid waste ; and 
the sound of her expiring lament, drowning even the 
voice of justice itself, pierced His heart, and drew from 
Him words in which all His soul came forth : * If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace ! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes.' " * 

* " Great Teacher," by Dr. Harris. 
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Let US now see how this affecting vision of the city's 
doom came to be realised. The Jews, impatient of the 
Roman yoke, were ever ready to rise in revolt against 
that imperial power. This unsubdued spirit gave rise 
to widely -extended anarchy. Bands of robbers and 
assassins spread dismay throughout the metropolis, and 
infested all the provinces. The Eoman governors had 
recourse to harsh measures of repression, and often 
aggravated the evils that so fearfully prevailed. Some 
of those men were mercenary and cruel tyrants. What 
Felix was we know. Festus, his successor, was fol- 
lowed by Albiaus, who went so far as to give license 
to the banditti, at the price of a participation in the 
plunder. But the next, and last governor, Floras, pro- 
ceeded to extremes so flagitious, that, compared vdth 
hinij Albinus was pronounced an excellent ruler. His 
excesses having rendered him liable to impeachment 
before Caesar, he adopted the hellish policy of fanning 
the flame of sedition, in order that those who otherwise 
would become his accusers, might be crushed for the 
rebellion to which his own maladministration had 
goaded them. 

A crisis must come. In the second year of the 
government of Floras, the twelfth of the reign of Nero, 
the sixty-sixth of the Christian era, Cestius Gallus, 
the President of Syria, at the head of a legion and 
several cohorts, marched into Judea for the purpose of 
chastising the seditious Jews. Having scoured a great 
part of the country, he encamped at a distance of five 
or six miles from Jerusalem. The Eoman eagles were 
at once the ensigns of war and the symbols of idolatry. 
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therefore, doubly hateful to the Jews. Their approach, 
" as the abomination that maketh desolate," had been 
foretold by Daniel ; and Jesus had forewarned his 
disciples to flee from Jerusalem when that sign pre- 
sented itself. But, how could they escape when the 
city was compassed by hostile armies ? The sign, 
named as the token of their flight, was itself an impass- 
able barrier in their way. Mark the progress of events. 
The Jews, full of fury, rushed to arms and repulsed, 
with great slaughter, the Eoman army. Gallus, how- 
ever, speedily avenged himself, routed the Jews, and, 
setting fire to a part of the city, might easily have 
obtained possession of the whole, when, without any 
apparent reason, he drew off his forces and retired. 
Josephus, an eye-witness of the movement, seems to 
want words to express his surprise at the conduct of 
the Eoman general. " He retired," says he, " without 
any jmt occasion in the tcorW^ Perhaps Gallus himself 
scarcely knew why he thus acted. But ice know. The 
disciples of the Crucified One were within the walls ; 
they were to flee to the mountains ; the opportunity of 
doing so must be afforded them ; and the Eoman 
legions must be withdrawn for that purpose to a proper 
distance. The flight took place. The followers of the 
despised Nazarene, remembering the words of their 
Master, betook themselves to Pella, on the other side of 
Jordan; and there is reason to believe that not one 
Christian perished amidst the dreadful carnage which 
ere long took place. 

Gallus's withdrawal left the inhabitants to be the 
prey of different factions within. One of those factions 

K 
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sought the succour of their southern neighbours, the 
Idumseans, who, to the number of 20,000 men, speedily 
presented themselves before the city walls. On a night 
of awful tempest, when the thunder roared, and the 
lightning flashed, and the rain came down in torrents, 
they obtained an entrance into the city, and th6n 
joined in the perpetration of horrors unsurpassed in all 
the annals of civil war. No quarter was given. The 
chief priests, Ananus and Joshua, who appear to have 
been men of integrity and patriotism, they slew, and 
standing over their dead bodies, insulted them, and 
cast them out, unburied, to be food for dogs. " Virtue 
herself, as I think," says Josephus, " groaned over the 
fate of these men. When these were despatched, the 
Zealots and Idumseans attacked and butchered the 
people, as if they had been a herd of unclean beasts." 
The outer court of the Temple was deluged with blood, 
and the day dawned upon eight thousand five hundred 
corpses. 

The work of slaughter still went on. Each hour was 
pregnant with new horrors. Myriads were added to 
the slain. The old feeling of respect for the dead was 
extinct. To inter, or to bewail a relative was a signal 
for assassination. The noble-minded and free-spoken 
patriots were murdered even in the Temple, and their 
bodies thrown into the ravine below, already foul and 
festering with corruption. The rites of sepulture were 
forbidden, and terror was employed to chill all human 
sympathy, and to freeze up the fountain of its tears. 

Other Qombiaations were formed. John of Gischala, 
a man abundantly endowed with all infernal qualities. 
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pushed his way into supreme power. A portion of his 
adherents revolted, and called to their aid one Simon, 
the head of a body of brigands, who had made Masada 
their head-quarters. A ravening wolf was devouring 
the sheep, and they called ia a tiger to destroy him. 
As might be expected, he soon lashed his taU, opened 
wide his jaws, and devoured all before him. 

But what, meanwhile, were the Eomans, the masters 
of the world, doing ? Ah ! their Empire was rotten at 
the core, and feebleness was consequently felt at the 
extremities. Nero, having appointed Vespasian to 
conduct the Jewish war, soon after, to avoid a worse 
fate, fell by his own hand. Old Galba, at seventy- 
two years> of age, was made to assume the purple, and 
having worn it for seven months, was murdered at the 
instigation of Otho. Otho, after having reigned for 
three months and five days, killed himself, and was 
succeeded by his rival, Vitellius. Vitellius, soon ren- 
dering himself odious to all mankind, was put to death, 
and his body thrown into the Tiber. Vespasian was 
now called from Palestine to assume the purple, and he 
left his son, Titus, to conduct the Jewish war. 

The Eoman army under Titus consisted of 60,000 
men, and one of his three encampments was upon that 
very Mount of Olives, where we suppose ourselves to be 
standing, and where, thirty-seven years before, Jesus 
stood, beholding the city, and, with tears, predicted its 
terrible doom. In fifteen days after the investment of 
the city, the outer wall was carried; after nine days 
more, the second was taken, lost, and regained by the 
besieging army. Batteries were now raised for the 
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attack of the innermost wall, but were speedily de- 
stroyed. More vigorous measures must be adopted. 
But, before doing so, Titus sent their countryman, 
Josephus, to offer the Jews terms of peace, which the 
latter did with great earnestness and eloquence, but 
was answered only with scoflfe and reproaches. Never 
had the Eomans seen a more striking illustration of 
their own adage, Quern Bens vult perdere^ prim dementat. 
Titus now ordered a wall of circumvallation to be thrown 
up around the whole city, and this, though taking a 
circuit of five miles, and flanked by thirteen towers, 
was completed in the amazingly short period of three 
days. This wall enabled the army to attack the city 
with more effect, whilst, at the same time, it prevented 
all escape from within, and all succours from without. 
Thus literally and unexpectedly was fulfilled the pre- 
diction of Jesus, recorded at the head of this chapter — 
" Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on every side,^^ 

Hemmed in on every side, the doomed people now 
experienced that imparalleled distress which prophecy 
had foretold. Within a city adapted for the residence 
of at most 600,000 people, five times that number are 
supposed to have been inclosed ; for, multitudes had 
come there to the passover, and many others had fled 
there from their unprotected homes in the provinces. 
To render the distress more appalling, those mad 
factions, to whom we have referred, had, before the 
approach of the Romans, wantonly consumed with fire 
storehouses, filled with such a quantity of com and 
other provisions, as would have sustained the whole 
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population during a protracted siege. Many attempted 
to escape from the city, and, falling into the hands of 
the besiegers, were treated with great barbarity, in the 
hope of terrifying the rest into submission. Some had 
their hands lopped off, and were sent back, thus muti- 
lated, into the city. A vast number, amounting to 
600 a day, of those whose fathers had cried, " Crucify 
him, crucify him, his blood be upon us and upon our 
children," were crucified in sight of the city walls, 
**till there was no more space to plant crosses, nor 
wood of which to make them." One fugitive, having 
been known to swallow gold, 2,000 other fugitives were 
in one night ripped open by Arabs and Syrians, to see 
if there was any of the precious metal within them. 
Within the city the carnage was still more appalling, 
and the only mode of burial was to carry the corpses 
out of the gates, and cast them into the city ditch. 
Above 600,000 men were thus cast out. When no 
longer able to dispose of the dead, they filled large 
houses with carcases, and, closing the doors, left them 
to fester in the midst of the city. Famine, meanwhile, 
raged so fearfully, that men, swollen as in dropsy, or 
shrunk, as in wasting disease, staggered, fell, and 
expired in the streets. Others, driven to desperation, 
assaulted each other in the streets, or forced their way 
into neighbours' houses, in the hope of finding morsels of 
concealed food. Others, gnawed with hunger, eagerly 
devoured the veriest garbage. But there occurred one 
incident, which, in its horrible character, exceeded all 
others. Mary of Bethezob, a woman of some rank, 
having been plundered of all she had, famishing herself, 
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and seeing her infant famishing at her bosom, seized it, 
and, in an agony of despair, addressed it to this effect, 
"0 thou miserable infant! for what shall I preserve 
thee? As a victim of famine, or of Eoman slavery, or 
of these factions, more cruel than either? Come, be 
thou my food; and be thou a fury to these factions, 
and a by- word to the world, and so complete the cala- 
mities of our nation !" She then slew the child, 
deliberately roasted his flesh, ate the half at a meal, 
and put by the remainder for another reptist. So precise 
the fulfilment of Moses's prophecy respecting "the 
tender and delicate woman." So just the exclamation 
of Jesus, "Woe unto them that give suck in those 
days !'' 

The final crisis is at hand. The prediction of Jesus, 
in regard., to the utter destruction of the city and 
Temple, must be fulfilled. Titus, the chief agent in 
accomplishing the prophecy, is most anxious to save 
both, especially the Temple. But the Jewish factions, 
rejecting, in their madness, every overture, the Roman 
soldiers became exasperated beyond all control. The 
Romans, having entered the city and taken the tower 
of Antonia, the Temple was the last refuge in which 
those factions held out, and they themselves set fire to 
the cloisters that communicated between the two struc- 
tures. Titus, most anxious for the preservation of the 
magnificent Temple itself, ordered the flames to be 
quenched; but, instead of that, a soldier, snatching 
a brand from the blazing timber, and springing upon 
the shoulders of a comrade, threw it in at a small 
golden door, or window, into one of the apartments 
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immediately connected with the holiest places. The 
flames soon burst forth, and when the Jews beheld 
them, they raised a long loud wail to heaven. Titus, 
overcome with fatigue, was at that moment taking 
rest in his tent, but, on being informed, he instantly 
started up, and rushed to the spot to avert the 
catastrophe. Too late. He shouted, waved his hands, 
did all he could to arrest the fury of his soldiers — ^in 
vain. Their ears and eyes were closed, whilst those 
in the rear animated those in front to hurl in their 
lighted torches ; and nothing was left for the General 
but to witness, in sorrow, the final scene. The golden 
TABLE of the shew -bread, the censer, the silver 
TRUMPETS of jubilee, the golden candlestick, with its 
seven branches, and some other sacred articles were 
rescued, of which an exact representation, in bas-reliefs, 
as carried by a procession of captive Jews, may yet be 
seen on Titus's triumphal arch at Rome. 

The remaining facts may be very briefly told. The 
soldiers wearied themselves with the work of slaughter. 
Around the altar of burnt -offering, where for ages 
other sacrifices had been offered, but would be offered 
no more, were heaps of human victims, and down its 
steps ran streams of human blood. The whole of the 
Temple area was covered with the dead. The valley of 
Jehoshaphat flowed with blood, and Jerusalem was a 
heap of smoking ruins. Titus, gazing upon the scene, 
exclaimed, " Surely, we fought with God on our side, 
and God it was that brought the Jews down from their 
bulwarks; for, what could human hands or engines 
have availed against them ?" Yes, God, their fathers' 
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God, whom they had forsaken, and whose Son they had 
" crucified and slain," had now rejected them. It is 
estimated that, from first to last, upwards of a million 
of people perished in the siege. Nearly a himdred 
thousand were taken prisoners. Of these, many were 
sent to the public works in Egypt, many were slain in 
the games performed in honour of Vespasian and Titus, 
many were sold in the slave-markets of the Empire, 
till those markets were glutted, and about fourteen 
thousand perished with hunger. Ah ! how truly had 
the Man of Calvary said, " Then shall be great tribula- 
tion, such as was not since the beginning of the world 
to this time, no, nor ever shall be." (Matt. xxiv. 21.) 

The blood of Jesus clave to them. From Pilate's 
hall, where they had imprecated that blood upon them- 
selves and their children, Pilate's successor, Florus, 
issued those oppressive mandates which kindled the 
fires of sedition. The city in which they had treated 
that Just One " as a thief and a robber," and had 
preferred to him a murderer, became the prey of 
robbers and assassins. Gethsemane, once bedewed with 
His blood, was deluged with that of their children, till, 
the brook Kedron flowed in one red stream towards the 
Dead Sea. Him they crucified on Calvary ; not Calvary 
alone, but every hill about the city bristled with the 
crosses on which their fugitives were tortured and 
slain. Their verdict against themselves — ^the husband- 
men entrusted with the vineyard, and had slain the 
Heir — ^was executed : the Lord of the vineyard had 
come, and had " miserably destroyed those wicked 
husbandmen." 
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Ghradually, a new city arose from the ruins of the 
former. In the early part of the fourth century, the 
Roman en^pire, imder Constantino the Great, became 
nominally Christian. The alleged scenes of our 
Saviour's sufiFerings and burial were honoured by the 
erection over them of costly structures, and Christians 
repaired to the holy city in vast numbers. The pro- 
phecy of their Lord, " And Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Grentiles until the times of the Gentiles 
shall be fulfilled," was justly regarded as being 
strikingly verified. When Julian, however, the nephew 
of Constantine, became Emperor, he renounced Chris- 
tianity, the religion in which he had been brought up, 
and became its bitter enemy. To bring discredit upon 
it, he resolved that that prediction should be falsified ; 
that Jerusalem should be trodden imder foot of the 
Jews instead of the Gentiles ; that they should be 
encouraged to re-occupy it ; that their sacred Temple 
should be restored in all its pristine splendour; and 
that the daily sacrifices and all the Jewish ritual should 
be established according to the laws of Moses. He was 
the Ruler of the country, the Master of the world, and 
had all the resources of the greatest empire the world 
had ever seen at his command. It was an undertaking 
on which he had for years set his heart. At the very 
beginning of his reign, he had promised to accomplish 
it, and the letter containing that promise is still pre- 
served. Many circumstances, indeed, compelled him to 
delay the execution of that purpose. It was not till . 
towards the close of his reign, in a.d. 362, that all 
things were ready for the commencement of the enter- 
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prise. Not satisfied witli entrusting the affair to his 
most cherished friend and minister, Alypius, who had 
so distinguished himself by the civil administration of 
Britain, he went himself with those cohorts and those 
legions that had crossed rivers, hills, and deserts, that 
had made and unmade monarchs, and befoi^e whom no 
earthly power could stand. Here, then, was a fair trial 
of strength between the " Man of Sorrows " and the 
greatest Potentate of the world. The Jews were in 
ecstasies of delight. At the call of their imperial 
deliverer they hastened from all the provinces of the 
empire to the holy city of their fathers. The desire to 
rebuild the Temple was then, as now, their ruling 
passion. " In this propitious moment," says Gibbon, 
" the men forgot their avarice, and the women their 
delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were provided 
by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was trans- 
ported in mantles of silk and purple. Every purse 
was opened in liberal contributions, every hand claimed 
a share in the pious labour ; and the commands of a 
great monarch were executed by the enthusiasm of a 
whole people." * And — of course, they were carried 
into effect ? Here is a happy combination of all the 
elements necessary to secure success. The predictions of 
the despised Nazarene have been shown to be but the 
ravings of fanaticism. Hear, again, the historian of the 
" Decline and Fall," no friend to Christianity : — " Yet 
on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthu- 
siasm were unsuccessful An earthquake, 

* " Decline and Fall," chap, xxiii. 
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a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foundations of the Temple, are 
attested with some variations by contemporary and re- 
spectable evidence." After referring to three Christian 
authorities, Gibbon says that "their statement is con- 
firmed by the imexceptionable testimony of Ammianus 
Marcellinus." And who was he ? He was the Em- 
peror's private secretary, and afterwards his biographer. 
He was a man of learning and probity, but, like his 
master, had no love for Christianity. He knew as 
much about the defeat and the cause of it, as did the 
Emperor himself. And what is his testimony? 
" Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor of the pro- 
vince, urged, with vigour and diligence, the execution 
of the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
foimdations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, ren- 
dered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the 
scorched and blasted workmen ; and the victorious 
element continuing in this manner, obstinately and 
resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, 
the undertaking was abandoned." * Thus the Emperor 
was defeated. Jesus triumphed. Jerusalem has con- 
tinued to be trodden down of the Gentiles. The 
Jewish ritual has not been restored. A wealthy and 
enthusiastic people, aided by the arms and treasures 
of a monarch possessing supreme earthly power, failed 

* " Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, juvaretque pro- 
vincise rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta 
crebris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aUquoties 
operantibus iuaccessum ; bocque modo elemento destinatius 
repellents, cessavit inceptum." — ^Ammian. xxiii. 1. 
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to rebuild the Temple. "He that sitteth m the 
heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in 
derision." 

Of ruins there are not many to claim our attention. 
The Temple has *^ not one stone left upon another." 
The palaces of Solomon and Herod have long since 
disappeared. The Jerusalem of the prophets and 
apostles is become " heaps," and buried imder fathoms 
of rtibbish, on which stands " the Jerusalem that now 
is." When the Palestine Exploration Society shall 
have had sufficient time and funds to dig and examine 
the debris of the holy city, we may expect " wondrous 
things " to be brought to light. Seventeen times, at 
least, has it been taken alid pillaged, and millions of 
men have been slaughtered within its walls. 

Very impressive is the undying attachment of the 
" peculiar people " to their ancient capital. From all 
parts of the world they repair there to pass the evening 
of life, and to be laid, when dead, beside their fathers 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat. At certain seasons, too, 
they go forth in their best attire, and walk through 
the streets of their quarter, singing the ancient songs 
of Sion. For a small sum of money, they obtain per- 
mission of the Turk to repair to a certain spot before 
the city wall to bewail the desolation of their city 
and sanctuary. " To see," says Dr. Macleod, " re- 
presentatives, of that people meet here for prayer, to 
see them kissing those old stones, to know that this 
sort of devotion has, probably, been going on since the 
Temple was destroyed, and down to those teeming 
centuries which saw the decline and fall of the Roman 
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Empire, and jail the events of modem Europe — to 
watch this continuous stream of sorrow, still sobbing 
against the old wall, filled me with many thoughts. 
What light amidst darkness, what darkness in the 
midst of light ! What undying hope in the future, 
what passionate attachment to the past ! What touch- 
ing superstition; what belief and unbelief!" It was 
such a picture as this the Prophet conteiiiplated when 
he said, " The elders of the daughter of Zion sit upon 
the ground, and keep silence : they have cast up dust 
upon their heads ; they have girded themselves with 
sackcloth : the virgins of Jerusalem hang down their 
heads to the ground. What shall I equal to thee, that 
I may comfort thee, virgin daughter of Zion ? for 
thy breach is great like the sea : who can heal thee ? 
All that pass^by clap their hands at thee; they hiss 
and wag their head at the daughter of Jerusalem, 
saying. Is this the city that men call The 

PERFECTION OF BEAUTY, ThE JOY OF THE WHOLE 
EARTH ?" 




THE EUINS OF SAMAEIA. 

" Therefore I will make Sama/ria as an heap of the fields and 
as plantings of a vineyard: and I will pour down the stories 
thereof into the valley , and I will discover the foundations 
thereof?^ — Micah. 



Position of Samaria — Revolt of the ten tribes — Their sad 
history — Omri's purchase — Elijah and Elisha — Siege of 
Samaria — Jehu and his doings — Overthrow of the kingdom 
— ^The Modem Samaritans — From Jerusalem to Samaria — 
Nablous — Jacob's well — Gerizim and Ebal — Memories of 
Patriarchs — ^Ruins of Samaria — Striking fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy — A voice to England. 

Before we visit the ruins of Samaria, it will be well 
for lis to call to mind a few facts in relation to its 
history. Palestine, extending from Dan to Beersheba, 
was divided into three districts — Judea to the south, 
Gralilee to the north, and Samaria in the middle. The 
position of Samaria between the southern and northern 
divisions, shows why Jesus, in going from the former 
to the latter, " must needs go through Samaria." 

The most prosperous period in the history of the 
Hebrew nation was that of Solomon. That monarch, 
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however, in liis latter days, shamefully declined from the 
obedience and worship of Jehovah, and, on that account, 
it was announced to him that the greater portion of his 
kingdom would revolt from his immediate successor. 
As predicted, it came tp pass. The arrogant tone and 
infatuated policy of Eehoboam drove the people to des- 
peration. Ten tribes threw off their allegiance to the 
Davidic dynasty, leaving but two tribes, Judah and 
Benjamin, in subjection to the son of Solomon. The 
seceding tribes elected one Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, to be their monarch, and thus formed a new 
kingdom, which they called that of Israel, or of Ephraim, 
to distinguish it from that of Judah. The new king, 
Jeroboam, had spent much of his time in Egypt, and 
had become enamoured of the idolatrous practices of 
that coimtry. Accordingly, forgetting that the revolt 
from the house of David was a judgment upon it for its 
idolatrous defection, he set up two calves, one in Dan 
and the other in Bethel, to be worshipped as the 
symbols of Israel's God. Hence, throughout all after 
ages, his name was branded as " Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, who made Israel sin." 

The Hebrew people, henceforth, exhibit the sad 
spectacle of a house divided against itself. They con- 
stitute two kingdoms, whose capitals, separated by 
neither river, sea, nor mountain, are not fifty miles from 
each other, and whose monarchs are often at war with 
one another, forming, for the purpose of mutual revenge, 
alliances with the great heathen powers around. The 
kingdom of Israel lasted 240 years. In wading through 
its history, we find but one continued series of most 
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painfal records. There were, in all, nineteen kings, 
and of every one of them, without a single exception, 
it is written that he " did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and walked in the ways of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
who made Israel sin." One-half of those kings were 
killed, with all their families, by conspirators, who, 
moimting the throne, were for the most part, in their 
turn, conspired against and destroyed. The career of 
one of these conspirators was cut short in one month ; 
that of another in seven days. 

During the first five reigns, the capital was at Tirza, 
about ten miles to the east of the spot where it came 
afterwards to be established. Their sixth king, Omri, 
bought the remarkable hill, subsequently known as the 
hill of Samaria, for two talents of silver, about £680 
sterling — doubtless a very great bargain — and built 
upon it a new capital. Of that Omri, it is said that he 
" wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord, and did worse 
than all that were before him." (1 Bangs xvi. 25.) 
He was the father of Ahab, a son worthy of such a 
sire. " There was none like unto Ahab, who did sell 
himself to work wickedness in the sight of the Lord, 
whom Jezebel, his wife" (daughter of an idolatrous 
Sidonian king) " stirred up." He built in Samaria an 
ivory palace of great splendour. It was to him that 
the bold and fiery Elijah was often sent with a terrible 
message from Jehovah. It was in his presence, on 
Caxmers top, that the holy prophet decided the great 
controversy, as to the rival claims of Jehovah and of 
Baal — the great Sidonian god. It was in the reign 
of his son, Jehoram or Joram, that Naaman, the 
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Syrian, came to consult the prophet Elisha about his 
leprosy. It was in the same reign that the king of 
Syria, annoyed at the information of his movements 
which Elisha gave to the king of Israel, sent a great 
military force to surroimd the city of Dothan, where 
the prophet was, and capture him. They went; were 
smitten with judicial blindness; and were led by the 
, prophet into the midst of the city of Samaria. Their 
sight was then restored, and they found themselves 
completely in the power of their enemy ! " My father, 
shall I smite them? shall I smite them?" eagerly 
cried the king of Israel. "No," said the prophet, " set 
bread and water before them, that they may eat, and 
drink, and go to their master." It was done — a beau- 
tiftd exemplification, in turbulent times, of the Grospel 
precept, "If thine enemy himger, feed him." And 
what was the result? Just what might have been 
expected^ Hostility was allayed; tranquillity was 
enjoyed. " So the bands of Syria came no more into 
the land of Israel." (2 Kings vi. 13—23.) 

It was in the same reign that that terrible siege of 
Samaria took place, when four poor lepers of Israel, 
gnawed with hunger, ventured, as their last and only 
chance of life, into the enemy's camp, foimd it com- 
pletely deserted, whilst an abundance of provisions and 
treasures were left behind. Having regaled themselves 
plentifully, and secreted a large quantity of silver and 
gold, ajid costly raiment, the thought occurred to them, 
which ought more frequently to occur to those who 
enjoy the privileges of the Grospel, and care not for 
those who are destitute of those privileges, " We do not 

L 
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well : this day is a day of good things, and we hold our 
peace." (2 Kings vii. 9.) 

In the same reign, Jehu arose, conspired agaiost 
Joram, slew him, moimted the throne, caused the heads 
of the seventy sons of Ahab (the term sons probably 
including some other near relatives) to be brought in 
baskets into his presence. Shortly after, he slew 
forty-two brethren (including, very likely, other near 
relatives) of Ahaziah, king of Judah. He completely 
annihilated the house of Ahab ; dogs lapped the blood, 
and tore the flesh of that guilty family. 

Thus one usurper affcer another arose imtil, in the 
reign of Pekah, the eighteenth king, Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, carried a large number of the people 
into captivity, and, in the reign of Hoshea, the nineteenth 
king, the remainder of the inhabitants were carried 
away into Assyria. The kingdom of Israel was then 
completely and for ever crushed. 

The country being left desolate, Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria, sent men " from Babylon, and from Cuthah, 
and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, 
and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
children of Israel; and they possessed Samaria, and 
dwelt in the cities thereof." To these would be united 
the few straggling Israelites that were left behind. 
But the coimtry had not people enough to keep down 
.the wUd beasts. " The Lord sent lions among them, 
which slew some of them." These poor pagans thought 
this calamiiy came upon them because, in their 
ignorance, they did not pay proper homage to the 
god of the country. They, accordingly, petitioned the 
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king of Assyria to send one of the captive priests of 
the Israelites " to teach them the manner of the god 
of the land." The monarch granted their request. 
The institutions of the law of Moses were thus esta- 
blished among them, and a mongrel kind of religion 
arose, for we are told that they " feared Jehovah, and 
served their own gods, after the manner of the nations, 
who carried them away from thence." (2 Kings xvii. 
33.) We may observe, in passing, that the descendants 
of those people still exist at Sychar, now called Nablous 
— a most peculiar people, neither Jews nor Gentiles, 
having their own Pentateuch, ritual, sacrifice, and 
worship. They consist of a community of only about 
forty families, or 150 souls, and have lived, as a com- 
munity, for upwards of twenty-five centuries, separate 
from all others on the face of the earth.* 

This brief narrative will prepare us for a visit to the 
ruins of the city of Samaria, and, at the same time, 
accoimt, in some measure, for that inveterate hostility 
between the Jews and Samaritans, which our Lord, as 
the Prince of Peace, sought to mitigate. 

Starting from Jerusalem, our course is northward. 
We have to travel for some time along the back- 
bone of the country, the high rocky region which 
intervenes between the Eiver Jordan and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and our route will, no doubt, be as far as 
Nablous, identical with that of Saul of Tarsus, when 
on his way to Damascus. We pass Neby Samwil, or 

* A most interesting account of this singular community is 
given by the Rev. John Mills, in his book entitled, "Nablous 
and the Modern Samaritans." Murray, 1864. 

l2 
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Gribeon, on the left, and Qibeah, the birthplace of 
Saul, and afterwards his royal residence, on the right. 
Neby Samwil, 2,650 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, is, with the exception of Hebron, the highest 
point in Palestine, and commands a view of ^learly the 
whole coTmtry, embracing the most illustrious spots on 
earth. From it many a distinguished traveller from 
the west has obtained his first glimpse of Jerusalem.* 
Grazing upon these localities, we think of Samuel and 
Saul, of David and Jonathan, with the stirring events 
which took place in this region, including the battles 
of Bethhoron and of Michmash.f We ere long come 
to Bireh, or Beeroth, where tradition says, and^ very 
probably with truth, the parents of Jesus first missed 
their boy, when the company, in which they travelled, 
gathered together for rest. About fifteen miles from 
Jerusalem, we come to the ruins of Bethel, where the 
Patriarchs erected the earliest altars to Grod, where 
Jacob had such a glorious vision of the union and 
intercouLrse between earth and heaven, and where, ages 
after, as we have seen, Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, set 
up one of the golden calves of Egyptian idolatry. 
Soon after leaving Bethel, we reach the mountains of 
Ephraim, where the country is much richer and the 
scenery much finer than those through which we have 
travelled. You see that round low hill, about half a 
mile off on our right, at the end of a plain. It is no 

* See Dr. Macleod's admirable description, in Good Words for 
May, 1865. 

t On those battles, ejee Dr. Stanley's " Lectures on the Jewish 
Church." 
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other than Shiloh, where the Tabernacle, constructed 
in the wilderness, was erected, where the ark of God 
long rested, where the "boy Samuel" ministered before 
the Lord, and where old Eli left such a solemn warning to 
over-indulgent parents. All is now silence and desolation. 
After travelling about thirty miles, we reach the 
summit of a high ridge, from which there bursts upon 
our .view a fine cultivated plain, extending north and 
south for about seven miles, with an average width of 
two or three miles. It is the plain of Mukhra. Into it, 
about midway from the west, the mountains of Gerizim 
and Ebal push their rocky heads ; whilst between those 
two moTmtains, and at right angles with the valley of 
Mukhra, runs westward a small valley of very great 
loveliness — the valley of Shechem or of Nablous. 
Descending into the larger plain of Mukhra, keeping 
along the left or western margin of it, and turning round 
the base of the promontory of Gerizim, to enter into 
the smaller valley of Shechem, we come to Jacob's well. 
There is no doubt as to the authenticity of that well. This 
is the very spot on which our Lord had that interesting 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, recorded in the 
fourth chapter of John. The well is a shaft, nine feet in 
diameter, cut into the solid rock. It is now seventy-five 
feet deep ; but as, in the couLrse of so many centuries, much 
rubbish must have fallen into it, it must originally have 
been much deeper — ^perhaps twice its present depth. A 
mile and a half up the valley, on the left or southern 
side of it, at the base of Mount Gerizim, lies the town 
of Nablous,* the modem representative of Sychar or 
* A corruption of Neapolis, the New City. 
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Shechem. It is "nestled amidst an exuberance of 
foliage — ^vines, figs, pomegranates, oranges, and every 
filiitftd tree, aU growing beside inexhaustible streams of 
living water." Very rich is this region in historical 
interest. Here was the earliest seat of the worship of 
God of which we have any authentic record. This 
was the "place of Sichem," " the plain of Moreh," or 
"the oak," whither Abraham first came from Haran, 
crossing the Jordan about fifteen miles to the east, and 
following a Wady that ascends right up from it. At 
the western head of that Wady, and about two miles to 
the east of Jacob's well, is a village now called Salem, 
or Salim. May not that, and not Jerusalem, have been 
the scene of Melchizedek's reign and worship, and the 
place where he met and blessed Abraham.^ In the 
opinion of Dr. Stanley, Mr. Mills, Dr. Macleod, and 
others, Moimt Gerizim, and not the site of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, was the scene of Abraham's intended im- 
molation of Isaac. The arguments in support of this 
opinion are very strong. Abraham could scarcely have 
taken three days to travel from Beersheba, where he 
then resided, to Jerusalem, a distance of only thirty-six 
miles. Nor is there any point in that route from which 
he could see "afar off" the Temple area, or even 
Jerusalem. But if he came to this region, which he 
might easily do in three days, especially as he arose 
" very early in the morning " of the first day, he must 
have seen Gerizim "afar off" on the morning of the 
third day. 

Here, subsequently, Jacob dwelt ; here Joseph spent 
his childhood, and from here he went forth one morning 
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in search of liis brethren, and never returned, except in 
the form of an Egyptian mummy some centuries after.. 
Here Joshua, according to the command of Moses, 
assembled the children of Israel, " half of them over 
against Mount GFerizim, and half of them over against 
Moimt Ebal," and read to them "all the words of the 
law, the blessings and cursings, according to all that is 
written in the book of the law." Here Joseph's mortal 
remains, after having been carried about by the 
Hebrews in all their joumeyings — ^through the Eed 
Sea, over the desert, and across the Jordan — ^ultimately 
found a resting-place. His tomb is still shown, and 
there is no doubt as to its authenticity. There it is, 
bearing testimony through revolving ages to the truth 
of Scripture history. 

But, our destination being the ruins of Samaria, we 
must hasten on. Our course, after leaving the valley 
of Nablous, is northward, with a point or two to the 
west. A ride of a couple of hours brings us to the 
summit of a hill, from which we have a fine view of the 
ruins of the old capital of the kingdom of Israel. Those 
ruins stand upon a singularly bold and insulated hill, 
rising out of a rich valley to the height of 400 feet, and 
flattened at the top into a fitting platform for great 
buildings. Its sides are circled with terraces, on which 
once grew in rich abimdance vines, figs, olives, almonds, 
pomegranates, apricots, and all manner of precious fruit. 
"No old city in Palestine had a site so striking, so 
regal-looking, as the 'Hill of Samaria.'" As we gaze 
upon it, we admire Omri's taste, and marvel at his 
bargain. On three sides it is sheltered by an amphi- 
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theatre of hills higher than itself, and from which the 
approach of an invading army could be seen at a great 
distance. Fifteen stately columns rear their heads on 
the summit of the hill, but it is imcertain to what 
building they and their fallen companions belonged. 
The remains exist of a magnificent colonnade, composed 
of two rows of pUlars, about fifty feet apart, which, it is 
conjectured from the length of the terrace on which the 
sixty pillars yet stand, muBt have extended for about 
3,000 feet, or, perhaps, around the entire brow of the 
city, like a wreath. The ruins remain of a church, also, 
originally built by that indefatigable British old lady, 
the Empress Helei\a, over the prison, where John the 
Baptist is said to have been beheaded. Whether it was 
here or a^t Tiberias — ^both residences of Herod — ^that the 
Baptist suffered martyrdom, is uncertain. Tradition 
points to Samaria, and the Christians of the fourth 
century evidently believed it. Herod the Great rebuilt 
Samaria, and called it Sebast^, the Greek for Augusta, 
in honour of his friend and patron, the Emperor 
Augustus ; and Herod's son, the murderer of John, had 
here a magnificent palace. The remains of that palace 
stand on the summit of the hill, overlooking every part 
of the surrounding country. " There," says Stephens, 
"day after day, the haughty Herod had sat in his royal 
palace; and, looking out upon all these beauties, his 
heart had become hardened with prosperity. Here, 
among these still towering columns, the proud monarch 
had made a supper * to his lords and high captains, and 
chief estates of Galilee; ' here *the daughter of Herodias, 
Herod's brother's wife,' danced before him, and the 
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proud king promised with an oath to give her * what- 
ever she should ask, even to the half of his kingdom.' 
And while the feast and dance went on, * the head of 
John the Baptist was brought in a charger, and given to 
the damsel.' And Herod has^ gone, and Herodias is 
gone, and ' the lords, and the high captains, and the 
chief estates of Gralilee,' are gone ; but the ruins of the 
palace in which they feasted are still here ; the moim- 
fains and valleys which beheld their revels are here; 
and oh ! what a comment upon the vanity of htiman 
greatness, a Fellah was turning his plough around one 
of the columns."* 

Close to the Church of St. John the Baptist is an old 
reservoir, which may have been the pool in which Ahab 
washed his bloody chariot. But aU Samaria is ruins, no- 
thing but ruins ; and never were words more true than 
those which stand at the head of this chapter. " It was 
most affecting," say Messrs. Bonar and M'Cheyne, " to 
look round this scene of desolation, and to remember that 
this was the place where wicked Ahab built his house 
of Baal, where cruel Jezebel ruled, and where Elijah and 
Elisha did their wonders. But, above all, it filled the mind 
with solemn awe to read over, on the spot, the words of 
Grod's prophet, uttered 2,500 years before — 'IwiUmake 
Samaria as an heap of the field, and as plantings of a 
vineyard; and I will pour down the stones thereof into 
the vaUey; and I will discover the foundations thereof.' 
Every clause discovers a new feature in the desolation 
of Samaria, differing in all its details from the desolation 

* "Incidents of Travel," by J: L. Stephens, chap. xxxv. 
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of Jerusalem ; and every word lias literally come to 
pass. We had found, both on the summit and on the 
southern valley, at every little interval, heaps of ancient 
stones piled up, which had been gathered off the surface 
to clearitfor cultivation. There can be no doubt that these 
stones once formed part of the temples, and palaces, and 
dwellings of Samaria, so that the Word is fulfilled, * / 
will make Samaria as an heap of the field.'' We had also 
seen how completely the hill had been cleared of all itd 
edifices ; the stones gathered off it, as in the clearing of 
a vineyard; the only columns that remain, standing 
bare, without their capitals : so that, in all respects, the 
hill is left like * the plantings of a vineyard^ either like 
the bare vine-shoots of a newly-planted vineyard, or like 
the well-cleared terraces where vines might be planted. 
Still farther, we had seen that the ruins of the ancient 
city had not been left to moulder away on the hill 
where they were built, as is the case with other ruined 
cities, but had been clecired away to make room for the 
labours of the husbandman. The place where the 
buildings of the city stood has been tilled, sown, and 
reaped, and the buildings themselves rolled down over 
the brow of the hill. Of this, the heaps in the valley, 
the loose fragments in the rude dykes that run up the 
sides, and the broken columns on their way down into 
the valley, are witnesses; so that the destroyers of 
Samaria (whose very names are unknown) and the simple 
husbandmen have both unwittingly been fulfilling God's 
word, ' / mil pour down the stones thereof into the valley,'* 
And last of all, we had noticed that many of the stones 
in the valley were large and massy, as if they had been 
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foimdation-stones of a building; and that in many parts 
of the vast colonnade nothing more than the bases of 
the pillars remained. But especially we observed that 
the ruined church had been built upon foundations of a 
far older date than the church itself, the stones being of 
great size, and bevelled in a manner similaj to the 
stones of the Temple wall at Jerusalem, and those of 
the mosque at Hebron; and these foundations were 
now quite exposed. So that the last clauBe of the 
prophecy is fulfilled with the same awftd minuteness, 
* / will discover the foundations thereof,'^ Surely there is 
more than enough in the fulfilment of this fourfold 
prediction to condemn, if it does not convince, the 
unbeliever."* 

From these ruins a voice comes to England, to warn 
her of the danger of drunkenness. The voice says that 
a drunken community is a self-destroying community. 
That Samaria, like our own coimtry, was shamefully 
addicted to this vice, is proved both by history and 
by prophecy. It is proved by history : in 1 Kings xvi^ 
9, 10, we are told of one of their kings, Elah, the son of 
Baasha, that "his servant Zimri, captain of half his 
chariots, conspired against him, as he was in Tirzah, 
drinking himself drunk in the house of Arza, steward of 
his house in Tirzah: and Zimri went in and smote 
him, and killed him.'* Benhadad, too, king of Assyria, 
when besieging Samaria, shows what was the custom of 
kings and princes in those days. " Benhadad was 

* " Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the 
Church of Scotland," p. 220. 
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drinking himself drunk in the pavilions, he and the 
kings, the thirty and two kings that helped him." 
(1 Kings XX. 16.) Prophecy proves the same : *' Woe 
to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, 
whose glorious beauty is a fading flower, which are on 
the head of the fat valley of them that are overcome of 
wine!" "The crown of pride, the drunkards of 
Ephraim shall be trodden under feet," &c. (Isa. xxviii. 
1, 3.) To England, therefore, there is a voice which 
says, " Except thou repent, thou shalt likewise perish." 
Drunkenness, the great sin of our country, as it was 
that of Samaria, has a direct tendency to destroy a 
nation physically, mentally, moraUy, and spiritually. 
It eats away a nation's strength, and leaves it exposed 
to all kinds of dangers, both internal and external. 
" Unless," says Dr. Guthrie, " early, active, adequate 
measures are employed to arrest the progress of our social 
maladies, there remains for this mighty empire no fate 
but the grave — ^that grave which has closed over all that 
have gone before it. Where are the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monarchies? Where is the Macedonian 
empire? Where the world-wide power of Eome? 
Egypt lies entombed amid the dust of her catacombs. 
Assyria is buried beneath the mounds of Nineveh. 
Eome lives only in the pages of history — survives but 
in the memory of her greatness and the majestic ruins 
of the ' Eternal City.' Shall our fate resemble theirs ? 
God forbid !" 
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^^ And they sent forth JBarnahas, that he should go as far as 
Antioch, And the disci/pies were called Christians first in 
Antiochy — St. Luke. 



Seleucus Nicator — ^Imaginary voyage — Seleucia — Scenery of the 
Orontes — ^Arrival at Antioch -Description of the City — Visit 
to the Grove of Daphne — Character of Population — ^Intro- 
duction of Gospel — Barnabas and Saul — "Christians" — 
Battle of Judaism and Christianity — Ignatius and other 
Martyrs — John Chrysostom — Julian the Apostate — Earth- 
quakes and Wars — Present Condition. 

There were no less than sixteen Antiochs in the ancient 
world, but the greatest of them all was the Metropolis 
of Syria, which we are about to visit. It was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, soon after the battle of Issus, 301 
B.C., and was called Antioch, in honour of his father, 
Antiochus. It was situated about 300 miles north from 
Jerusalem. To reach it, Barnabas — ^though he might 
have travelled by land — ^would probably go down to 
Csesarea, or some port on the Mediterranean, take ship, 
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and sail northward along the coast of Sjrria. Let us, in 
thought, accompany him, and endeavour to see things 
as they then met his eyes. 

After a few days' sail, or a few hours' with fair wind, 
having made about 200 miles, we see, at some distance 
on our left, or, as sailors would say, on our " larboard 
bow," a thin line of land stretching in a north-easterly 
direction. It is the extreme end of the island of Cyprus, 
and it points like an arrow, or the beak of a himmiing- 
bird, to the mouth of the Orontes, for which we are to 
steer. See with what loving eagerness our fellow- 
passenger, Barnabas, looks towards that island. It is 
his native land ; the home of his childhood. A high 
mountain range, running eastward, is to be seen right 
before us; and another, running northward, on our 
right. The former is that of Mount Taurus, in CiUcia, 
and the latter that of Lebanon, in Syria. They meet 
in heavy and confused masses, forming an angle in the 
general configuration of the coast — ^leaving, however, 
an opening, or valley, through which the Orontes flows 
into the sea. On our right, at the entrance of the 
river, as if guarding that entrance, stands the stately 
Casius, rising out of the water to the towering height of 
5,000 feet. The scenery now is bold, magnificent, and 
beautiful beyond description. At a distance of five 
miles from the mouth of the river, we come to Seleucia, 
a large harbour, constructed by the founder of Antioch, 
Seleucus, and called after his own name. It is the 
port of the city of Antioch, ^bounding in wharves and 
warehouses, and is fall of merchants and merchandise, 
from the east and from the west — a scene of great 
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bustle and activity, where Europeans and Asiatics — 
Greeks and Syrians, Romans and Persians — splutter 
and stammer in their attempts to transact business with 
each other. The large vessel, in which we came from 
Csesarea, has reached her destination, whilst ours — 
Antioch — ^is fifteen miles. farther up the river. We , 
have to disembark, and proceed in a smaller craft, of 
which, as might be expected, there is an immense 
nimiber plying between the Port and the Capital. As 
we ascend the stream — slow work, there being no 
Steam-tugs — ^the scenery is the grandest and loveliest 
on which the eye of man has ever rested. Here we 
pass between huge moimtains, rising abruptly and 
almost perpendicularly from the edge of the stream to 
the height of thousands of feet, approaching each other, 
like colossal rams in conflict, but stopping short of actual 
collision, in order to leave between them a narrow 
chasm for the rapid river to pass through. There the 
moimtains recede, leaving a wide and fertile margin 
between their slope and the stream, and forming a 
grand amphitheatre around valleys abounding in all 
kinds of southern productions. The vine and the fig- 
tree, the myrtle, the bay, the ilex, and the arbutus are 
mingled with dwarf-oak and sycamore. Every turn in 
the winding river brings before the eye some new scene 
or feature in the glorious landscape, surpassing any- 
thing that poetry has ever described ; whilst the balmy 
air, laden with the fragrance of odoriferous shrubs and 
flowers, refresh and regale the senses. On and on 
the vessel glides against the stream for a whole day^ 
until, just as the rays of the setting sun are gilding the 
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western brows of the lofty peaks around, a sudden 
turn in the river brings before us a city surpassed in 
magnificence and grandeur only by Eome and Alex- 
andria. It is Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, the 
Rome of the East. 

By the time that we reach the quay at the western 
end of the oval-shaped island, which the river here 
forms and surrounds, and on which the new city of 
Seleucus Callinicus stands, it is too late for us to land. 
Nor is that so much to be regretted, inasmuch as by 
remaining on board all night, and landing in the 
morning, we shall see the city to greater advantage. 
. . . . It is daylight. We step on shore. On the 
opposite side of the river Kes an immense Roman circus 
for races of chariots and horses, and other amusements. 
Turning up a grand street, which runs nearly east and 
west, cutting the island in two, and walking on until it 
is intersected by another fine street, we find ourselves 
in front of the Palace, — a palace adorned with marble 
porticoes, and all the details of Grecian architecture. 
In the vestibule is a noble statue of Julius Caesar, holding 
in his hand a brass globe. At the intersection of the 
streets by the palace, and opposite to it, is the Tetra- 
pylum Elephantxmi, a fourfold arch, ornamented with 
chariots drawn by elephants. 

The island-city on which we stand is joined to the 
old city of Seleucus Nicator by five handsome bridges. 
Crossing by the principal, or central one, we stand 
before the Nympheeum, a splendid edifice, all of marble, 
in which marriages are celebrated. Proceeding along 
a fine wide street, which runs from the bridge and the 
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Nymphaeum, we come to the main street of Antioch, 
called the Porticus Tetrastichos, or Herod's colonnade. 
It runs from east to west through the whole length of 
the city, about four miles, having four rows of columns, 
two on each side, forming continued porticoes, imder 
which, without exposure to sun or rain, we can walk 
from one end of the great metropolis to the other. 
The middle of the street, which is uncovered, is occupied 
by an immense throng of chariots, horses, and camels, 
passing and repassing. At the intersection of the 
street along which we came, and this long main street, 
is a structure called the Omphalos, a word signifying a 
navel, or the boss or centre of a shield, and is here 
erected to show that the spot on which it stands is the 
exact centre of the city. Inside is a statue of Apollo. 
Walking eastward, under the pleasant shelter of the 
colonnade, we come to the Caesarium, a noble basilica 
or court, an oblong building, open to the sky in the 
middle, with a spacious covered colonnade on each side, 
the upper end, or apse, being curved or shell-shaped. 
Under the colonnades are ranged statues of a large 
number of the gods of Greece and Rome, whilst before 
the apse stands a figure of Julius Caesar, who built the 
edifice. Returning westward, and passing on beyond 
the Omphalos, we come to the Forum, or great square, 
formed after the model of that of Eome. Here are 
temples, and courts, and other public buildings, as well 
as the offices of bankers and money-lenders. Close by 
is the Senate House, the Theatre, and Amphitheatre ; 
whilst southward on our right, on the rocky side of 
Moimt Silpius, is a superb temple for the worship of 

M 
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Jupiter Capitolinus. A little higher up, on the slope of 
Silpius, are two fine aqueducts, the work of two Empe- 
rors, whose names they bear--Julius Caesar and Caligula. 
Trajan and Hadrian will, by-and-by, add two more. 

Let us now ascend the slope of Silpius to a sufficient 
elevation to command a view of the whole city. There it 
is, a valley fall of aU that is magnificent in architecture, 
whilst gardens and groves, fountains and aqueducts, 
together with the river, give colour, and coolness and 
beauty to the whole. What Hfe and activity ; — ^barges 
propelled by galley-slaves shooting up and down the 
river ; chariots with the beauty and pride of Antioch 
rolling along the streets; Roman veterans hurrying 
away to quell some distant tumult ; camels and mules 
toiling under their heavy burdens. Mark the position 
of the city ; Am anus yonder on the north, and Casius 
here on the south, forming around it a complete amphi- 
theatre of lofty mountains. It is called a Tetrapolis, or 
a combination of four cities. The first two were built 
by Seleucus Nicator, on the plain between the base of 
Mount Silpius and the river ; the third, by ^eleucus 
Callinicus, on the island which the river forms ; and 
the fourth, by Antiochus Epiphanes, on the steep slope 
of Moimt Silpius. The whole is surroimded by a 
lofty wall of great strength, which, starting at the 
river, crosses the plain, creeps up the rugged side of 
Silpius, comes down the same, and returns to the 
river. We think, however, that we can see. here and 
there, in some rents, and gaps, and fissures, as well as 
in some fallen structures, the marks of recent and severe 
shocks of earthquake. 
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To the celebrated Grove of Daplme let us now pay a 
visit. That grove is five miles off, in a south-west 
direction. The road to it is all the way lined with 
palaces, gardens, and fountains. Crowds of the gay 
and dissipated are hastening on to that scene of sensual 
pleasures. This grove was first planted by Seleucus, 
the founder of Antiooh, T^ho built here an elegant 
temple to Apollo. Antioohus Epiphanes erected here 
a colossal statue of Jupiter, sixty feet high, made of 
ivory and gold ; and Pompey enlarged the boundary of 
the grove, making it ten miles in circimiference. It is 
a spot of unsurpassed loveliness, richly wooded, and 
abounding in fountains and streams and flowers, afford- 
ing, in the most sultry summers, a cool and im- 
penetrable shade. The Olympic games are celebrated 
here at the expense of the city, and £30,000 sterling is 
annually applied to the public pleasures. In the time 
of Herod the Great, these games " were in a very low 
condition, by reason of the failure of their revenues," 
when that Jewish monarch " recovered their reputation, 
and appointed revenues for their maintenance." This 
grove is consecrated to idolatry, and luxury, and lust. 
It^is a sensual paradise — a Vanity Fair — a combination 
of all that is revolting in heathenism and vice. 

We are now prepared to form an estimate of the 
character of the inhabitants of this great city, number- 
ing, probably, half a million of souls. The substratum 
of the population consists of Syrians — ^the aborigines, as 
we may call them, of the country — ^people of the Semitic 
race. The Grecian conquest and government of Syria 
and the East, by Alexander and his successors, brought 
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a large importation of Greeks, with their language, 
religion, and manners. The founder of Antioch, having 
conferred, also upon Jews, equally with Greeks, the 
right of citizenship and perfect religious liberty, a large 
number of the "peculiar people" settled here, and have 
ever since formed no inconsiderable proportion of the 
inhabitants. The city, however, having long been the 
metropolis of the Greek kings of Syria, is thoroughly 
Grecian in its character. The Roman conquest brought 
a third element to the population; — many of the 
officials of government connected with the various 
departments of the administration, and other luxurious 
Romans, being attracted by the mild and genial climate, 
reside here. To these must be added a large pro- 
portion of slaves, and free artizans and traders, who 
minister to the wants and pleasures of the higher ojleisses. 
For the most part, the population is a worthless mixture 
of Greeks, Romans, Syrians, and Jews. The frivolous 
amusements of the theatre and the circuB seem to be 
the chief occupation of their life. The oriental element 
of superstition and imposture is very prevalent. Chal- 
dean astrologers and Jewish impostors, like Simon 
Magus and Elymas the sorcerer, find here their most 
credulous dupes. It is probable that no populations 
ever were more abandoned than the Asiatic Greek 
cities under the Roman empire; and of those cities 
Antioch is unquestionably the largest and the worst. 

Such is Antioch and its population. It is one of 
the strongest of the strongholds of the Prince of 
darkness. It would be difficult to imagine a com- 
munity concentrating in itself so many elements 
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hostile to the religion of the Grospel. And yet, a short 
time before our imaginary visit, "those who turn 
the world upside down came hither also." "They 
which were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, 
and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to 
none, but unto the Jews only." But some of them, 
natives of Cyprus — ^the island we saw on our larboard 
bow, before we made for the mouth of the Orontes — and 
of Cyrene, on the northern coast of Africa, were men of 
larger views and wider sympathies. They could not 
confine themselves to the Jews, and they boldly invited 
the Grentiles to a participation of the blessings of the 
Gospel. They " spake unto the Grecians, preaching the 
Lord JesuB." When these poor persecuted wanderers 
appeared in the streets of this gay and wealthy city, 
walking imder the long colonnade of the main street, 
little did the stem soldiers, the proud philosophers, and 
the dissipated pleasure-seekers, imagine what a revo- 
lution in the world's history was about to commence. 
The preaching of those despised strangers was not in 
vain. " The hand of the Lord was with them, and a 
great number believed and turned imto the Lord." 

The news was not long in reaching the mother Church 
at Jerusalem, who appointed one Joses, a Levite, whom 
they had called Barnabas, a fellow-countryman of 
the men of Cyprus, and one well acquainted with the 
Syrian metropolis, to go as a deputation to Antioch — 
to see the regil state of things, and to give such 
coimsel to the Church and its Gentile converts as they 
might require. Besides being a native of the neigh- 
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boTiring isle of Cyprus, and, consequently, no stranger 
to Antioch, he possessed some personal qualifications 
that rendered him peculiarly fitted for this important 
mission. He was a man of eminent piety, gentle spirit, 
loving heart, and tender sympathy — a " Son of Conso- 
lation," as his new name indicates. Such is the man 
whom we took the liberty of accompanying in his 
voyage from Csesarea to Antioch. 

Arrived at his destination, Barnabas, whilst we were 
gazing upon the wonders of the great city, was busy^ 
going from house to house, visiting the "brethren," and 
holding meetings with the new converts. He was 
delighted with what he saw, and exhorted them aU to 
perseverance and steadfastness. " For he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith ; and 
much people was added unto the Lord." But, finding 
the work too heavy for him, and remembering there was 
a young friend at Tarsus, in Cilicia, not very far off, who 
had shown a remarkable aptitude for dealing with 
Jewish bigotry on the one hand, and Grentile ignorance 
on the other, "he departed to Tarsus to seek Saul." 

In a few days, he reappears in the streets of Antioch, 
having found the friend and helper whom he sou^t — 
" a man more remarkable even than himself — of richer, 
broader, deeper, loftier mind, and withal of a heart not 
less loving. like those grand mountains round about 
Antioch is the heart of this great man. Strong, cloud- 
piercing, striking into deep foundations, is that heart; 
yet revealing beautiful affections, and adorned with 
gentle, graceful charities, like those fountains that roU 
and sparkle, and like those flowers that grow and breathe, 
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on Casius, Amanus, and Silpius."* He is the man 
whom the world is soon to know as Paul, the great 
Apostle of the G-entiles. 

The two friends continue to labour here, with great 
success, for " a whole year." As new converts are added 
in large numbers, not only from the Jews, but also from 
the Gentiles, the Church begins to lose its former 
appearance as a mere Jewish sect, and to stand out in 
bold rehef as something separate and distinct from 
ancient Judaism. Hitherto, the adherents of the new 
faith called themselves " Brethren," "Disciples," "Be- 
lievers," and sometimes " Saints," or holy persons. By 
the hostile Jews they were contemptuously called 
" Galileans," " Nazarenes," and whatever else could 
help to turn against them vulgar prejudice and passion. 
But the Gentiles now require a name by which to 
designate them ; and, as the new rehgionists are con- 
tinually talking, and singing, and praying, and 
preaching about Christos or Christies — ' Christos is come, 
Christos has died, Christos is risen, Christos reigns, 
Christos will come again,' &c., — the Gentiles, without 
exactly knowing who Christos was, or the import of the 
term, playing upon the word, and being noted for 
inventing nicknames, said, with a sneer, ' Why, these 
people are Christoi — Christians.' Thus "the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch." But though 
at first given as a name of reproach, like that of Puritan, 
Quaker, or Methodist, the disciples seem to have soon 
liked it. It was both convenient and significant. In 

* "Antioch in Heathen and Christian Times," — ^Library of 
Biblical Literature. 
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the name itself tliore was notliing dishonourable. To 
be the professed friend of the l^Cessiah — ^the Christos — 
was not, even with the iinbeKeving Jews, a matter of 
reproach, for they all professed to be such; the question 
was, whether Jesus of Nazareth was the Christos ; and 
as to the Disciples, they were determined to know- 
nothing among men but "Jesus, the Christos; and 
Him crucified." 

These people at Antioch showed themselves worthy of 
the new name thus given them. Like their Master, they 
cared for both the bodies and the souls of their fellow- 
men. Finding that a time of sore famine was about to 
come upon their brethren in Judea, to whom they felt 
themselves bound by the closest tie, they " every man, 
according to his ability, determined to send relief imto 
the brethren which dweU in Judea: which also they 
did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas 
and Saul." (Acts xi. 29, 30.) They cared also for 
the souls of their fellow-men. " Now there were in 
the church that was at Antioch certain prophets and 
teachers ; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which 
had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and 
Saul. As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them. And when 
they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent them away." (Acts xiii. 1 — 3.) 

Here is the first ordination service of Christian mis- 
sionaries to go forth among the heathen, of which we 
have any account. How simple the record; how 
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pregnant the measure ! Very interesting it would be 
to accompany the missionaries in this their first preach- 
ing toTir. But, our point being Antioch, we will remain 
there imtil they return. What earnest prayers are 
offered up on their behalf ! What solicitude for their 
safety! What eagerness to pick up any intelligence as 
to their success ! What longing desire for their return ! 
At last — after the lapse of, probably, three years — they 
reappear in Antioch. And what was the first thing 
they did on their return? They held a missionary 
meeting — ^the first in the annals of the Christian Church. 
" And when they were com^ and had gathered the 
church together, they rehearsed all that the Lord had 
done with them, and how he had opened the door of 
faith unto the G-entiles. And there they abode a long 
time with the disciples." (Acts xiv. 27, 28.) 

Antioch became now the scene of a fierce controversy 
— a controversy as to how far the observance of the 
Levitical law was binding upon the Gentile converts. 
Men, arriving from Judea, with strong Jewish feelings, 
insisted upon the necessity of circumcision and other 
ceremonial observances; that, in fact, the Gentiles 
should first become Jews in order to be Christians. 
Christianity, with them, was only a higher form of 
Judaism. This important question it was wisely re- 
solved to refer to the apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 
Paul and Barnabas were sent on this mission, and 
speedily returned, bringing a letter releasing the con- 
verts from the yoke of the Levitical law, and requiring 
them only to "abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from for- 
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nicatlon," or, very probably, swine's flesh. Great was 
the joy when this letter was read. - 

Some time after this, however, Peter, having come to 
Antioch, and living at first in free and unrestrained 
intercourse with the G-entile converts, but yielding to 
the influence of some bigoted Jews, "withdrew and 
separated himself" from those whom he had lately 
treated as brethren and equals in Christ. Others 
followed his example, and even "Barnabas also was 
carried away by their dissimulation." This was more 
than the manly soul of the Apostle Paul could bear, 
and therefore he says, "I withstood him (Peter) to 
the face, because he was to be blamed." (G-al. ii. 11.) 
Here Christianity and Judaism, in the persons of these 
two meii, stood for a moment face to face in strong 
antagonism, and the former, thank Grod, triumphed. 
But no permanent alienation took place between the 
two apostles, for by-and-by we hear the one speak of 
the other as "our beloved brother Paul." 

Tears rolled on. The Church at Antioch increased in 
number and influence, and had its two orders of officers, 
Bishops and Deacons. In the beginning of the second 
century, the renowned Ignatius presided as bishop 
over it. At that time the Emperor Trajan paid a 
visit to the city* He was full of wrath against the 
Christians. Ignatius waited upon him. A remarkable 
colloquy, which has been preserved, took place. At 
the close of that colloquy, Trajan said, " We command 
that he (Ignatius) be carried, boimd by soldiers, to the 
great Eome, there to be thrown to the beasts, for the 
entertainment of the people." Whereupon Ignatius 
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exclaimed, "I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast 
vouchsafed to honour me with a perfect love towards 
Thee, and hast made me to be put into iron bonds 
with Thy apostle, Paul." He was hurried away by 
the soldiers, at Smyrna was allowed to see his spiritual 
brother, Polycarp— to whom, on his way to Italy, he 
wrote a most aflfeoting letter — and was ultimately 
torn by wild beasts in the Coliseum at Rome. His 
mangled bones were brought back to Antioch, and 
were regarded by his bereaved flock with profound 
love and reverence. 

Of other martyrs the Church at Antioch could boast. 
Eusebius mentions two who were boiled to death ; and 
Augustine refers to two yoimg ladies, sisters, of noble 
blood, who were put to death by drowning. Basillissus, 
Anthony a presbyter, Anastatius, Marcionilla, and a 
child named Celsus, are also recorded in the Kst of its 
martyrs ; but the most distinguished of its sufferers for 
the faith, after Ignatius, was Babylas, another bishop, 
who was thrown into prison in the reign of Decius, in 
the middle of the third century, and died in that prison. 

The so-called conversion of Constantino, however, in 
the fourth century, not only put an end to all perse- 
cution, but brought upon the Christians everywhere, 
and especially at Antioch, the brightest and warmest 
beams of imperial favour. The emperor adorned the 
city with a magnificent church. It was encompassed 
by an enclosure of great extent, within which the 
edifice rose to a very high elevation. The sacred 
structure was octagonal in form, surrounded by 
chambers and courts, and the whole was profusely 
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decorated with gold, and brass, and other costly 
materials. Constantins followed in his father's foot- 
steps, and added greatly to the ecclesiastical grandeur 
of the city. 

At that time, there lived at Antioch a young widow, 
named Anthusa, who devoted all her time to the educa- 
tion of her only child — a little boy, named John — 
striving prayerfully to bring him up in the " nurture 
and admonition of the Lord." So consistently and so 
earnestly did she consecrate herself to this work, that 
a celebrated Pagan teacher of that place and period, 
when speaking of her, exclaimed, " What wives these 
Christians have!" That boy was destined to become 
one of the most powerftd, if not- the most powerftd, and 
popular of all the preachers of the Gospel that have 
ever lived; and on that accoimt to be always spoken 
of as John Chrysostom, or the Golden-mouthed. He 
became, in 386, a presbyter of the Church at Antioch, 
and there remained till he was carried away by stealth 
to occupy the pulpit of Santa Sophia — now a Ma- 
hommedan mosque — at Constantinople, the then new 
seat of empire. Many himdi'eds of his sermons are 
preserved, taken down, as it would seem, by short-hand 
writers, just as they fell, in very fine Greek, from his 
lips. In those sermons we have most vivid photo- 
graphic pictures of Antiochian scenes and society at 
that period. The Church, at that time, numbered 
about 100,000 members. 

When Julian the Apostate, nephew of Constantine 
the Great, came to the throne, he attempted at Antioch 
a task similar to that which he attempted at Jerusalem, 
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in the building of the Temple, and he as signally failed. 
He attempted the restoration of the heathen rites of the 
Qxove of Daphne, and the suppression of the name of 
" ChrMans,^^ commanding that the followers of Jesus 
of Nazareth should henceforth be known always and 
everywhere by the designation of " G-alileans." 

Earthquake seems again and again to have shaken 
Antioch to her very foimdations. We can only mention 
a few instances. Severe shocks took place in the years 
340, 394, 396, 458 ; and in 526, at the feast of the 
Ascension, when the city was crowded with strangers, 
the convulsion was so terrible as to destroy the almost 
incredible number of 250,000 people. In 588, another 
took place, which destroyed 60,000 lives. In 540, the 
city was taken, and, after dreadful slaughter, delivered 
to the flames, by Chosroes the Persian. The ruin 
was all but universal. In 6^8, it was taken by the 
Saracens. It was recovered by the Greek empire, in 
969, and retained by it till taken by the Seljuks in 
1084. It was retaken by Godfrey of Bouillon iu 1098, 
and retaiued by the Christians till 1268, when it was 
taken by the Sultan of Egypt, who slaughtered 17,000, 
and took 100,000 captives. Even so recently as 1822, 
an earthquake destroyed between 4,000 and 5,000 
persons, out of a population of 20,000. 

Antioch is now a very small and miserable place, 
containiug about 10,000 inhabitants. Palaces, temples, 
theatres, churches, convents — all are masses of ruin, 
whilst a few low, ill-bmlt houses are huddled together 
upon the confused remains of former grandeur. Sic 

TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI ! 



THE EXJINS OF ATHENS. 

^^ NoWj while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was 
stirred in him when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry ^ 
— St. Luke. 



Founded by Cecrops — ^View of the naked ground — Condition 
when visited by the Apostle — ^The Pirseus — ^The Peiraic 
Gate — Statues and Temples — ^The Agora — ^The Propylaea — 
The Acropolis and its i^iriTalled objects — ^The Parthenon — 
Colossal statue of Minerva — ^The Philosophers — ^The Areo- 
pagus — Paul's oration — Altar to the Unknown God — Sub- 
sequent History — ^Present condition. 

Athens was founded by Cecrops, and an Egyptian 
colony about 1,600 years before this visit of the Apostle 
Paul. To assist ourselves in forming an idea of this re- 
nowned city, let us look at the natural features of the 
place as they must have presented themselves to the eye 
of Cecrops. In a wide plain, enclosed by mountains, 
except on the south, where it is bounded by the sea, 
rises, like that of Stirling Castle, a flat, oblong rock, 
lying from east to west, about 900 feet long, 480 broad, 
and 150 high. It is inaccessible on all sides but the 
west, on which it is approached by a steep slope. 
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That rock will be the Acropolis, or Citadel, of Athens. 
Let us ascend that elevation, and look around. Lnme- 
diately to the west is another hill, of irregular form, 
and lower than that on which we stand. That hill 
will be called the Areopagus — ^meaning the Hill of 
Mars. Beneath it, on the south-west, is a valley 
neither deep nor narrow, open both at the north- 
west and south-east. There will be the Agora, or 
" Market." Above it, to the sotith-west, rises another 
hill, consisting, like those already mentioned, of hard 
and rugged limestone, clothed here and there with a 
scanty covering of grass. This hill will be called the 
Pnyx, and upon it the popular assembhes of the future 
citizens of Athens will be held. To the south of this 
hill is a fourth elevation of a similar kind, which, from 
the tomb of Museus, the poet, will be known in future 
ages as the Museum, and from which the word will be 
borrowed in all parts of the civilized world. Thus, a 
group of four hills is before us, and they almost enclose 
the space which will constitute the Agora. 

Beyond the plain, to the south-west, the sea is. 
visible, and very near — only about four miles oflF. On 
the coast are three bays, which will form the harbours 
of Athens, and be known \mder the names of the 
Phalerum, the Munychia, and the Pirseus; the first 
being the nearest to our present position, and the last 
the farthest. Towards those harbours run two small 
streams, both coining from the north-east; passing, one 
to the south of us at the distance of half a mile, the 
other to the north, at a distance of two miles. They 
do not, however, reach the sea, but are lost in the inter- 
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mediate plain. They will be known as the IlissiLS and 
the Cephisus. To the north of the former, and at the 
distance of a mile to the north-east of us, is a rocky, 
conical hill, of considerable height, and one of the 
most striking features in the landscape. It will stand 
to the fature city in something like the relation in 
which Arthur's Seat stands to Edinburgh — " the 
modem Athens." That hill is Moimt Lycabettus. 
Regarding, then, the hill of the Acropolis as the centre 
of the future city, we find that city bounded on the 
north and south by two small rivers, and on the east 
and west by hills, its limit on the east beiog Mount 
Lycabettus ; and on the west, the lower range of the 
Pnyx and the Museum.* This brief sketch of the 
physical features of the scene, in their naked and 
natural state, will facilitate our closer survey. 

Let us now endeavour to see Athens as it appeared 
to the eye of the Apostle Paul, about the year 54 of 
the Christian era. This was not the period of its 
highest splendour. That was passed and gone, with 
the days of Cimon and Pericles, five centuries before. 
For nearly half that period, Achaia, of which Athens 
was the capital, had been a Eoman province. The 
apostle, coming from Berea to Athens by sea, woidd 
land at the Piraeus — the chief harbour of that city — 
and which stood to the latter in something like the 
same relation as Leith does to Edinburgh. The 
Piraeus was itself, at one time, a considerable city; 
probably larger than even Athens. It had been 

* See Wordsworth's "Athens and Attica.'' 
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defended by a huge sea wall, 60 feet high, built during 
the Peloponnesian war ; but that wall, with its fortifi- 
cations, was now in ruins, having been destroyed (b.c. 
85) by the Roman Consul, Sylla, who overthrew the 
maritime power of Athens. Up to that period, the 
Piraeus was connected with Athens by a fine wide road, 
defended by two walls sixty feet high — called the Long 
Walls — built by Pericles, and flanked with towers. 
Those walls were compared to two huge cables, by 
which the harbour below was moored to the Acropolis 
above. But those walls were now, at the time of the 
Apostle's visit, in rmns. The writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles, generally admitted to be Luke, has given us 
but few particulars as to what the Apostle saw, or the 
aspect of things in general at this time ; but Pausanias, 
a Roman traveller and writer, who followed in the 
Apostle's -footsteps some fifty years after, when things 
had not materially altered, has given us ample details. 

With Pausanias and others for our guides, let us 
follow in the wake of the Apostle. " You see the ruins 
of the walls," says the former, meaning the Long 
Walls, " as you go up from the Pirseus." At the 
Peiraic Grate, situated in the hollow between the outer 
slopes of the Pnyx on the left and the Museum on the 
right, the Apostle began to meet with those abundant 
proofs of the idolatrous tendencies of the Athenians, 
which so "stirred his spirit in him." Close by the 
Pompeium, where the vestments used in the annual 
procession of the goddess Minerva were kept, was an 
image of her rival, Neptune, seated on horseback and 
hurling his trident. A few paces oflF was a temple of 
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the goddess Ceres. Passing through the Peiraic Gate, 
into the City, the Apostle's eye would be oflFended by 
the statues of Minerva, Jupiter, and Apollo, of 
Mercury and the Muses, standing near a sanctuary of 
Bacchus. He is, in fact, surrounded by temples, 
statues, and altars on every side ; whilst the Athenians, 
fond of the open air and society, are assembled in 
groups to hear and discuss the news of the day. 
Pursuing his way for some distance, the Apostle 
reaches the Agora, or "Market," where, as we have 
already seen, he has the Pnyx on his right, and the 
Areopagus on his left ; whilst, before him, to the east, 
is the AcropoKs, commanding the whole. Though this 
Agora is, in our version, rendered " Market," we must 
not conceive of it as being like the bare, open spaces 
that pass under that name in the provincial towns of 
our own country, but rather like the beautiful squares 
of such ItaKan cities as Florence and Verona, as we see 
them represented in pictures, where the spaces are 
enclosed by public buildings, and adorned by the finest 
productions of the sculptor's art. Among the build- 
ings of greatest interest are the Porticoes, or Cloisters, 
richly decorated with paintings and statuary. Of 
these, we notice the famous Stoa Pcecile, or Painted 
Cloister, adorned with pictures of the wars, real and 
legendary, of the Athenians — the cloister in which, 
more than three centuries before, Zeno, the philosopher, 
was wont to meet his pupils ; that called the Portico of 
the King, on the roof of which are statues of Theseus 
and the Day; and that of Jupiter of Freedom, in front 
of which is the image of the god to whom it is 
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dedicated. In the open space, among ancient plane- 
trees, are not only the statues of the great men of 
Athens — such as Sojon, Cimon, and Demosthenes — ^but 
also of her deified heroes and gods, such as Hercules, 
Theseus, Mercury, and Apollo, whilst in the centre of 
all is the Altar of the Twelve Gods. Looking up to 
the Areopagus, on the north, the Apostle beheld the 
temple of the god Mars, from whom the elevation had 
received its name — ^Mars' Hill ; whilst, on the same 
eminence, though not a conspicuous object, was the 
sanctuary of the Eumenides, or the Furies. Looking 
eastward, to the towering Acropolis, the Apostle would 
see a series of little shrines on the very ledges of the 
rock — shrines of Bacchus and -^culapius, Venus, 
Earth, and Ceres, ending with the beautiful and well- 
known form of the temple of Unwinged Victory, 
which stood above the statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton — statues restored, by order of Alexander the 
Gfreat, from the Persian captivity into which Xerxes 
had carried them. 

Thus, the Agora, and the scenes around, swarmed 
with gods and goddesses. Nor was this all. Every 
public building was also a temple. The Record-House 
was a temple of the Mother of the Grods. The Council- 
House was made sacred by statues of Apollo and 
Jupiter, and an altar of Vesta. The Theatre was 
appropriately consecrated to Bacchus. The elevated 
platform of the Pnyx, where the public assemblies of 
the people were held, was dedicated to Jupiter on 
High. Nay, so " religious " were the Athenians, 
that they even deified, and erected altars to abstract 

N 2 
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ideas, such as Fame, Modesty, Energy, Persuasion, and 

Pity. 

But if the Apostle's " spirit was stirred in him " by 
the scenes and objects which presented themselves in 
the Agora, much more would this be the case when he 
ascended the Acropolis. Let us follow him as he goes 
up the steep ascent on the western front of the rock, 
past the Temple of Victory, and through the magni- 
ficent portal or Propylaea built by Pericles. A colossal 
fabric of white marble stretches itself before him from 
north to south, across the western front of the Acro- 
poKs, about 170 feet in width. The centre of this 
fabric consists of a portico sixty feet broad, formed of 
six fluted columns of the Doric order, raised upon four 
steps, and intersected by an avenue passing between 
the colimms, which are thirty feet high, and support 
a noble pediment. From this portico, two wings 
project about thirty feet westward, each having three 
columns on the side nearest the portico in the centre. 
The architectural ornaments of the fabric gKtter in 
the Sim with brilliant tints of red and blue ; in the 
centre, the coflFers of its soffits are spangled with stars, 
and the antce of the wings are fringed with an azure 
embroidery of ivy-leaf. At this grand entrance is the 
statue of Mercurius. Farther on, within the vestibule, 
are statues of Venus and the Graces. "We are now 
upon that oblong platform of about 900 feet long by 
480 wide, which, in its naked aspect, we described at 
the commencement of this chapter. Now, surrounded 
on all sides by. massive walls, it is one vast " museum 
of art, of history, and of religion." We tread the soil 
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on .which the greatest philosophers, poets, orators, 
statesmen, artists, and warriors of the ancient world 
have walked ; and we gaze upon buildings which have 
always been admired and imitated, but never equalled 
in beauty. " There exists not a comer of the civilised 
world which is not, as it were, breathed on by the air 
of Athens." We do not wonder that the Rhetorician 
called the Acropolis the centre of Athens, which was the 
centre of Attica, which was the centre of Gh^ece, which 
was the centre of the world. With the aid of Pausanias, 
the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum, and the 
reproductions at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, we 
can realise nearly all the features of the idolatrous 
spectacle which the Apostle beheld. Here is Theseus 
contending with the Minotaur, Hercules strangling the 
serpents, the Earth imploring showers from Jupiter, 
Minerva causing the olive to sprout, while Neptune 
raises the waves. And there is the Parthenon — the 
Virgin's house — ^that temple of matchless beauty, raised 
in honour of Minerva, and which ages of war and 
decay have only partially injured. The sculptures on 
one of its pediments represent the birth of the goddess, 
emerging, ftdl armed, out of the head of the great god 
Jupiter ; those on the other, describe her contest with 
her rival Neptune. Under the outer cornice are groups 
representing the victories achieved by her champions. 
Round the inner frieze is described the Panathenaic 
procession — an idolatrous ceremony of extraordinary 
pomp and grandeur. Within is the colossal statue of 
the goddess herself, made of ivory and gold. It is the 
work of Phidias, and unrivalled in the world, except by 
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his own Jupiter Olympius. Nor is this the only statue* 
on this Acropolis of the tutelary goddess of Athens. 
There are, at least, two others. The oldest and most 
venerated is supposed to have come down from heaven, 
and stands in a small temple called the Erechtherium. 
The third, on a lofty pedestal, rises in gigantic pro- 
portions above all the buildings of the Acropolis, and 
stands with helmet, shield, and spear, as if to defend 
the whole. It is composed of the brazen spoils of the 
battle of Marathon. The Apostle, no doubt, saw it 
glitter in the sun, as he stood upon the vessel's deck, 
whilst coming round to the harbour. His path is now 
among the temples, statues, and altars of the gods and 
goddesses, and deified heroes of Greece. Petronius 
humorously remarks, that it was easier to find in 
Athens a god than a man.* These objects of super- 

* Man's insane propensity to multiply his divinities is admi- 
rably set forth in the following lines, in a language not altogether 
imknown: — 

" Rhaid iddo ef gael Duw i bob rhyw beth ; 

Duw'r mynydd, duw y dyflFryn, duw y mor ; 

Duw'r gwynt, duw'r gwlaw, a duw'r taranau a'rmellt, 

Duw'r drychin, duw y gwybed, duw y gwres ; 

Duw'r dydd, duw'r nos, duw'r gauaf , a duw'r haf ; 

Duw'r gwanwyn, duw'r cynhauaf , a duw'r gwin — 

Duw rhyfel, a duw heddwch, a duw'r haint I 

Chwanega at y gwryw dduwiau hyn, 

Dduwiesau etto lawer, wrth ei flys : — 

Diana f awr, a hithau Venus dlos, 

A lluoedd eraill o'u cyflFelyb hwy ; 

Y' ngyssegr tywyll ei ddychymmyg wyllt, 

Prioda'r duwiau a'r duwiesau 'n nghyd, 

Cenhedla'r duwiau o'r duwiesau lu 

O faban dduwiau : felly amlh^nt, 
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stitious veneration are exhibited in all the beauty, and 
grace, and grandeur in which the most distinguished 
sculptors and architects the world ever saw can invest 
them ; but, instead of being carried away with admi- 
ration, the one overpowering effect upon the Apostle 
was, " His spirit was stirred in him when he saw the 
city full of idols." Whilst he mused, the fire burned, 
and he spake with his tongue. "Therefore disputed 
he in the synagogue with the Jews, and with the de- 
vout persons (proselytes), and in the market (the Agora) 
daily with them that met with him. Then certain 
philosophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics en- 
countered him." (Acts xvii. 17, 18.) The Epicureans 
were so named after their founder, E{)icurus, who 
settled in Athens about the year 377 b.c. He lived 
a life of philosophic contentment, and, in his quiet 
garden, taught his disciples that the enjoyment of 
tranquil pleasure was the highest end of human exist- 
ence. This doctrine, his professed followers grievously 
perverted; and, at the time of the Apostle's visit, 
every gay youth, every careless spendthrift, and every 
abandoned debauchee in Athens, gladly used the philo- 
sopher's system as a cloak for their vices. They denied 

Yn wry w a benyw dduwiau yn barhaus. 
Ac ambell dduw a dreisia dduwies deg, 
O honi hi cenhedla ordderch dduw ; 
Ac ambell nwyfus dduw a huda wraig 
Duw arall i drythyllwch wrth ei chwant! 
Ac felly cyfyd cas, a chynnhen flin, 
A rhyf el tost, ac ymladd creulawn iawn, 
Rhwng duw a duw, a mawr drychineb fydd." 

" Emmanuel :" Gan Gwilym Hiraethog, p. 22. 
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that the world was created by God, that the gods 
exercised any care over hiunan affairs, and that the 
soul was immortal. They were, in fact, the sceptics 
and infidels of the day. The Stoics were so called 
from Stoa, a porch or portico — that richly-painted 
cloister we noticed in the Agora ^— in which their 
founder, Zeno, taught his system of philosophy. After 
having publicly taught hi^ doctrines for forty-eight 
years, he had died at the advanced age of ninety-six, 
in the year 264 b.c. This sect maintained that the 
universe was created by Grod, that all things are 
fixed by fate, that the affections and passions are to 
be suppressed and restrained, that happiness consists in 
the insensibility of the soul to pain, and that all things 
are regulated by the infallible law, that " whatever is, 
is right." In their views of a fature state there was 
considerable diversity ; some maintaining that the soul 
would exist only imtil the destruction of the world, 
and others, that it would finally be absorbed in the 
Divine Essence, and become a part of Grod. They 
were stem in their views of virtue, and prided them- 
selves on their superior excellence. In this respect, 
whilst the Epicureans were somewhat like the Sadducees 
of the Jews, the Stoics were like the Pharisees of the 
same people. The one party were imder the dominion 
of pleasure, the other under that of pride ; the one 
wfere Atheists^ the other Pantheists* 

* M. Victor Cousin's estimate of Stoicism is worth appending. 
" Le Stoicisme est essentiellement solitaire ; c'est le soin exclusif 
de son kme, sans regard i celle des autres ; et comme la seule 
chose importante est la purete de Tame, quand cette purete est 
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Foiir centuries before, Demosthenes had sharply re- 
buked the Athenians, because they " sat talking, and 
asking questions" in the Agora, when their political 
life was imperilled. In the time of the Apostle's visit 
they are characterised by the same indolence and 
curiosity; they "spent their time in nothing else but 
either to teU or to hear some new thing." Among 
those who lounged imder the shade of the plane-trees 
of the Agora, or gathered in groups ia its various 
porticoes to hear the last news, or to discuss some re- 
fined point in philosophy, were some of the Epicureans 
and the Stoics. To these the Apostle boldly pro- 
claimed the two great themes of his ministry, " Jesus 
and the Eesurrection." Some, probably the gay and 
pleasure-loving Epicureans, regarded him with scorn, 
and said, "What will this babbler say?" Others, 
probably the more stem and serious Stoics, having 
their curiosity excited, and wishing to hear more, said, 
"He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange (or foreign) 
gods," taking Jesus to be one deity, and AnastasiSy the 
Resurrection, another — a god and a goddess. 

As a convenient place for further hearing, they con- 
ducted the Apostle to the Areopagus, or Mars' Hill. 
The relative position of that hill we have already seen. 
Sixteen stone steps cut in the rock lead up to it from 
■ the hoUow of the Agora. Here the most solemn Court 

trop en peril, quand on d^sespere d'etre victorieux dans la lutte, 
on pent la terminer comme I'a terminee Caton " (that is, by suicide). 
"Ainsi la philosophie n'est plus qu'un apprentissage de la mort 
et non de la vie ; elle tend k la mort par son image, Tapathie et 
Tataraxie, et se resout definitivement en un ligoisme suhlinie,^^ 
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of Law had been accustomed for centuries to meet. 
The judges, whose number was sometimes two or three 
himdred, sat in the open air, upon seats hewn out in 
the limestone rock, to try the greatest criminals and to 
decide the most important questions connected with, 
religion. They were men of great gravity and virtue- 
It was imlawful to laugh in their assembly. No ma- 
gistrate who had been seen in a public tavern could be 
admitted into their number.* Although the court, as 
we suppose, was not at this time in formal session, 
yet the spot was regarded with reverence and awe. 
It was the scene of the most important trials and 
of the most solemn decisions in the history of the 
nation. We are not, however, to suppose that the 
Apostle was brought here to be put upon his trial. 
The whole narrative leads to a different conclusion. 
There are no accusations, no witnesses — ^none of the 
forms of judicature. He was brought to this spot 
simply because it was the place where the subject 
of religion was usually discussed, and because it was a 
place where the citizens, and judges, and the wise men 
of Athens were wont to congregate. 

* Great must have been Cicero's admiration of this tribimal, 
when, in the First Book of his "Offices," comparing the battle of 
Salamis, won under the skilful command of Themistocles, with 
the establishment of this court — ^which he ascribes to Solon — 
he uses these words, "Illud enim semel profuit, hoc semper 
proderit civitati ; hoc consilio leges Atheniensium, hoc majorum 
instituta servantur. Et Themistocles quidem nihil dixerit, in 
quo ipse Areopagum juverit : at ille adjuvit Themistoclem. Est 
enim bellum gestum consilio senatus ejus qui a Solonis erat 
constitutus." 
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Probably, Dionysius and others of the judges were 
now sitting on the stone seats, whilst, upon a stone 
facing tbem, usually occupied by the accused, stood the 
Apostle. He is iuvited to proceed. " May we know 
-what tbis new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ? " 
What a moment this was in the history of the Apostle, 
in tbe history of Christianity, in the history of the 
world ! Had we been told the simple fact that such a 
moment had existed, that the Apostle had stood upon 
that memorable stone, faced those stem judges, and 
bad preached in the presence of the philosophers, and 
poets, and orators of Athens — and been told nothing 
more — ^how great would have been our curiosity to 
know how he acquitted himself on the occasion! It 
was the noblest platform on which he had ever stood. 
He had to face the profoimdest thinkers of the age. 
He was, at once, in the very palace of the intellect and 
tbe sanctuary of idolatry. How did he acquit himself? 
He speaks as an Apostle ought to speak in such a, 
place — speaks in a maimer worthy of himself, of his 
audience, and of the sublime truths he was com- 
missioned to proclaim. The more closely we examine 
his oration, the more we admire it. How skilftdly 
adapted it was to his audience! What tact and 
prudence it shows! Had he commenced with an 
attack upon the national gods and the religious cere- 
monies of the people, a tumult would have been 
instantly raised, and his life would have been in 
danger. This he not only avoids, but he turns the 
very difficulty of his position into an advantage. " He 
becomes a heathen to the heathen." It had been said. 
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"He seemeth to be a setter forth of foreign gods.'' 
To this he substantially replies, No; I have only 
come to proclaim to you a Deity whom you already 
profess, in ignorance, to worship. " Ye men of Athens, 
all things which I behold bear witness to your care- 
fulness in religion. For as I passed through your 
city, and beheld your sacred things, I found amongst 
them an altar with this inscription. To the unknown" 
God. Whom, therefore, ye worship, though ye know 
Him not. Him declare I unto you."* That there was, 
at Athens, an altar with this inscription is certain. 
Lucian, in his " Philopatris," says, "I swear by the 
unknown god at Athens." Again, " We have found 
the unknown god at Athens." Philostratus, in his life 
of that remarkable man, Apollonius of Tyana, says, 
" At Athens there are even altars to the unknown godsJ*^ 
Pausanias, who, it will be remembered, visited Athens 
fifty years after the Apostle, says, "At Athens there 
are altars of gods which are called the unknoum ones." 
What a happy allusion, therefore, on the part of the 
Apostle, this was ! 

But he was as distinguished for boldness and fidelity 
as he was for tact and prudence. Close by, as we have 
seen, on the very hill on which he stood, was the 
temple of the god Mars ; below him was the temple of 
the three Furies; facing him, on the Acropolis, was 
the Parthenon, the exquisitely greiceftd temple of the 
goddess Minerva ; and yet, in presence of all these, he 
declaxes, "In temples made with hands the Deity 

* Conybeare and Howson's translation. 
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does not dwell." In front of him, rising in gigantic 
proportions from its pedestal on the Acropolis, stood 
the glittering image of Minerva as the guardian of the 
city ; and yet he declares that the Deity was not to, be 
likened either to that^ the proud work of Phidias, nor to 
the other statues, in " gold, silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man's device," which everywhere met his eye. 

Very interesting it would be to go through this 
magnificent oration, clause by clause ; especially those 
in which the Apostle asserts the grand doctrines of the 
Fatherhood of Grod, together with the common origin 
and the universal Brotherhood of mankind ; the quota- 
tion from " certain of your own poets," and the appeal 
to the conscience ; but our limits forbid. See, however, 
how at last, though His name is not mentioned, the 
attention of the audience is drawn to Jesus Christ. 
In the Agora, when he was interrupted and brought 
up the stone steps to Mars' Hill, Jesus and the 
Resurrection were the Apostle's theme; and now, 
when he has a second time reached that theme, he is 
again interrupted. Some broke into laughter and 
derision ; others, with polite indifference, said that they 
would "hear him again on the subject." Thus the 
preacher was dismissed, and the assembly dispersed. 
Nevertheless, Dionysius, probably one of the judges of 
the court of Areopagus, and a woman whose name was 
Damaris, with some others, joined themselves to the 
Apostle, and became converts to the feith of the Grospel. 

The subsequent history of Athens is very painful. 
In the third century, the city was taken by the Groths, 
recovered, and again taken ; when most of its stately 
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structures were laid in ruins. It then sank into utter 
insignificance, and, though its walls were repaired by 
Justinian, yet from that time there is a blank of nearly 
seven centuries in its history. In the thirteenth 
century, Baldwin and his crusaders raised it from 
oblivion. After various vicissitudes, a wealthy family 
of Florence became its possessors and rulers till the 
year 1455, when it was taken by the Turks. In the 
year 1687 it was captured, after a short siege, by the 
Venetians. During that siege, the Parthenon — ^until 
then in an almost perfect state — and other buildings on 
the Acropolis, sustained great injury. After a short 
interval, it again fell into the hands of the Turks, and 
so remained until the year 1821, when the people, after 
a fearful struggle, threw off the hated yoke of the 
Mussulman, and established a republican government. 
Anarchy and confusion, however, ensued, imtil Otho, a 
prince of Bavaria, went to be their king. His rule, 
again, was unsuccessful ; and, when he abdicated, 
George of Denmark, the brother of our Princess of 
"Wales, became the sovereign of the kingdom of Ghreece. 
It is earnestly hoped that his reign will be long and 
prosperous, and that, imder his auspices, Athens will 
see better and brighter days than any she has yet 
enjoyed. 
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^^ After these things Paul depa/rted from Athens, and came 
to CorinthV — St. Luke. 



A Mechanic — ^Position of Corinth — ^Its Harbours — Acrocorinthus 
— Conflagration — Corinthian Brass — Restoration by J. CsBsar 
— Character of Population — ^Temple of Venus — ^The Work- 
shop — ^The Synagogue — House of Justus — A Remarkable 
Conversion — ^A Vision — " Sweet Gallio " — ^A Scene in Court 
— Six Epistles — ^Present State of Corinth. 

In our last, we saw the Apostle Paul a philosopher 
among philosophers. Now we are to see him a 
mechanic among mechanics. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. It was the custom of the Jews, whatever 
their social position, to teach all their boys some trade. 
" What is commanded of a father towards his son ?" 
asks a Jewish writer. " To circumcise him, to teach 
him the law, and to teach him a trade." Eabbi Judah 
says, " He that teacheth not his son a trade, doth the 
same as if he taught him to be a thief;" and Rabbi 
Gramaliel, at whose feet the Apostle had sat, says, 
" He that hath a trade in his hand, to what is he like ? 
He is like a vineyard that is fenced." And when, in 
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accordance with this good custom, the father of young 
Saul of Tarsus had to decide upon a trade that might 
fortify his son against idleness or adversity, none would 
more readily occur to his mind than that of making 
tents from the rough cloth of goats' hair supplied by 
his own province of Cilicia, and which is known even 
in our own day, imder the old name of Cilicium, 

Corinth, the scene of the Apostle's mechanical 
labours, was forty-five miles westward from Athens, and 
the journey might have been performed either by land 
or by water. The transition from the one city to the 
other would, at that time, be like a transition from a 
quiet provincial town — ^the seat of an ancient imiver- 
sity — to the busy metropolis of an important province, 
the centre of governmental and commercial activity. 
Corinth stood upon an isthmus, a narrow neck of land 
separating the Ionian Sea from the ^gean, and joining 
the southern part of Greece, formerly called the Pelo- 
ponnesus, now the Morea, to the northern or conti- 
nental part of Greece. In aU periods of Greek 
history, this isthmus was deemed of the highest strate- 
gical importance. Pindar calls it " the bridge of the 
sea." Xenophon speaks of it as " the gate of the Pelo- 
ponnesus." It varies in width, being only six miles in 
the narrowest part ; but where the city stood, it is from 
ten to twelve miles, and was at one time fortified by a 
wall, traces of which remain to this day. Occupying 
this position, Corinth had two harbours — ^that of Le- 
cheum, in the Corinthian Gulf, about a mile and a 
half off, and that of Cenchrea in the Saronic Gxdf, 
about nine miles off. In those days of imperfect navi- 
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gation — ^when to round the rocky headlands of the 
Morea required an amount of nautical skill greater 
than that possessed by the ancients — ^it was the practice 
to convey goods across the isthmus from one port to 
another ; and at one period vessels were hauled across 
from sea to sea on vast trucks or sledges. Wealth, there- 
fore, flowed into Corinth from the east, and from the 
west, from Asia and from Europe. A most conspicuous 
feature in the scenery was the Acro-Corinthus, or citadel 
of Corinth, rising, on its southern side, in form and 
abruptness like the rock of Dimibarton, whilst in mag- 
nitude far exceeding that rock.* It towers in a conical 
shape to an elevation of 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and on a bright day throws a vast shadow across 
the plain below. The area on the summit is large 
enough to contain a considerable town, and did contain, 
according to Xenophon, about one -half of ancient 
Corinth, whilst the sides are so steep, that a few soldiers 
coidd oppose the advance of the largest army. The 
view from this elevation was matchless. Beneath, the 
busy city, with its temples, theatres, baths, and aque- 
ducts ; the two harbours before mentioned — on the 
west and on the east — filled with ships ; and the two 
bays, with the isthmus between. In the distance are 
the peaks of Helicon and Parnassus, whilst to the east- 
ward a strong eye on a clear day could distinguish the 
Acropolis of Athens, forty-five miles off. . 

Having given offence to the Romans, the city was in 
the year 146 B.C., captured by Lucius Mummius, the 

* See Conybeare and Howson. 
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Roman general. The statues and pictures with which 
the city was enriched, as well as all the other treasures 
on which the victors could lay their hands, were carried 
to Rom©. The city was then set on fire, and was soon 
enveloped in a terrific conflagration. The flames melt- 
ing together various works of art still left, as well as a 
vast amount of concealed treasures, formed, it is said, 
a remarkable compound, which received the name of 
Corinthian brass, and was more valued than gold. Of 
that compoimd the Beautiful Grate of the Temple at 
Jerusalem was afterwards made. This account, how- 
ever, of the origin of that metallic substance, is by 
some called in question ; and they supposed it was the 
intentional manufacture of the city whose name it bore. 
The male inhabitants were put to the sword, the women 
and children sold as captives, and Corinth became a 
scene of ruin and desolation rarely surpassed in the 
saddest annals of human history. 

After having remained in this state for about 100 
years, Julius Csesar raised Corinth from her ashes. 
He sent a colony of Romans to rebuild it, and con- 
ferred upon it peculiar privileges. She was made the 
seat of government for southern Greece, which was 
then called Achaia. It rapidly recovered its former 
grandeur; but its population were of a most diver- 
sified character. Its commercial advantages drew 
within its walla men of all nations — ^Asiatics and Alex- 
andrians, Greeks and Romans, Jews and Gentiles. 
About the time of the Apostie's visit, owing to their 
expulsion from Rome, an unusually large number of 
Jews crowded the city. Its vicinity to Athens on the one 
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hand, and to Delphi on the other, made it a favourite 
resort also of learned men. In schools of philo- 
sophy and learning, it was second only to Athens. To 
the votaries of pleasure likewise, Corinth had a pecuKar 
attraction. It was famous for a temple of Venus, to 
which were attached by law a thousand courtesans, and 
which, consequently, diflFiised throughout the province 
pollution and extravagance. The wealthy young men 
of Rome visited Corinth with gresii avidity; and to 
have passed some time in that city was a sort of gra- 
duation in fashionable vice. 

Here our Tent-maker made the acquaintance of a 
Jewish couple named Acquila and Priscilla, natives of 
Pontus, who had recently, along with other Jews, been 
driven away from Eome, and, as they were of the same 
trade, he worked with them. This he did from the 
highest and noblest motive, namely, that he might 
obtain a maintenance whUst preaching the Gospel to 
those who so much needed its purifying influence. 
What an example of holy industry ! Late at night, 
long after the Corinthians had done with the toils and 
pleasures of the day, the Apostle might be seen in 
some obscure work-room, tugging away, by lamp-light, 
at the rough hair cloth, " that he might be chargeable 
to none." And whilst so engaged at Corinth, he was 
in heart praying continually, with thanksgiving, on 
behalf of the Thessalonians, as he tells them in the 
Epistles he wrote to them at this very time. ' What 
significance is thus given to all the expressions in those 
Epistles bearing upon secular industry ! " Our labour 
and travaiiy ^'Labouring night and dayP " Work 

o 2 
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imth your own hands, as we commanded you^ ^^ If any 
would not work, neither should he eat^^ &c. 

The workshop, then, was the first scene of the Apos- 
tle's activity at Corinth ; the next, the Synagogue. 
The Sabbath was a duy of sacred rest. On that day 
the Jews everywhere laid aside their trades, and re- 
paired to the Synagogue to hear their latv read and 
expounded, and to render homage to the Grod of their 
fathers. Those synagogues, which they were ordinarily 
permitted to erect in all the chief cities of the Roman 
empire, afforded a most remarkable facility for the first 
proclamation of the Gospel. Of that facility the 
Apostle availed himseK at Corinth, as he did every- 
where. " He reiasoned in the Synagogue every Sab- 
bath, and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks." 

Whilst he was thus engaged in the Tent-factory on 
week-days, and in the Synagogue on the Sabbath, 
his two associates, Timothy and Silas, whom he had 
left in Macedonia, rejoined him. This cheered his 
heart, kindled his zeal, and stimulated his efforts. He 
" wa^ pressed in spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus 
is the Christ.^^ Those Jews, however, as at other 
places, so at Corinth, " opposed themselves and blas- 
phemed;" which led the Apostle, in a very solemn 
and oriental manner, to abandon them. "J?e shook 
his raiment, and said unto them. Your blood be upon your 
oum heads ; I am clean : from henceforth I go unto the 
Gentiles,''^ (Acts xviii. 4 — 6.) 

The Synagogue being no longer available, whilst 
some stated place of meeting was required, most oppor- 
timely a proselyte, named Justus, opened his door to 
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the rejected Apostle. This was just the place required. 
To the house of a proselyte — ^probably a Roman — ^the 
Gentiles would be much more likely to come than to 
the residence of a Jew, whist it afforded another 
advantage in being "joined hard to the Synagogue." 
The new place of assembly would thus be well known ; 
the two congregations would often meet each other in 
the street ; and the interest in the great questions raised 
by Paul would be kept up. 

At the time of this rupture, or immediately after, a 
very remarkable conversion to the new faith took place 
— ^the conversion of the very last man in Corinth we 
should have expected — ^that of no other than the Archi- 
SYNAGOGUS, the Eulcr of the Synagogue, Crispus by 
name; and this was felt to be an event of such im- 
portance that the Apostle, deviating from his usual 
practice, baptised him with his own hands. The 
conversion and baptism of many others quickly fol- 
lowed. The house of Justus was becoming crowded, 
whilst the Synagogue was being thinned. This must 
have exasperated the unbelieving Jews in the highest 
degree, and the Apostle had to prosecute his work 
amidst the fierce opposition and hostility of those whom 
he calls "unreasonable and wicked men." But, lest 
His servant should be undidy depressed, ^Hhe Lord 
spake to Paul in the night by a vision. Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee : for I have much people 
in this city" (Acts xviii. 9, lO.) This promise, as we 
shall presently see, was remarkably fiilfilled. 

About this time, a new Proconsul was sent from 
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Rome to Corinth, as the capital of Achaia. That Pro- 
consul, or governor, was the brother of the celebrated 
Seneca, the philosopher, the tutor of young Nero. His 
original name was Marcus Annseus Novatus, but he had 
afterwards assumed the name of Lucius Junius Gullio, 
because of his adoption into the family of the Rheto- 
rician of that name. In his book, " De Ir&^^ Seneca 
speaks of him in the highest terms : "Everybody loves 
him, and none can help loving him. No human being 
is so pleasant to his friend as he is to all men," &o. 
The Poet Statins also speaks of him as "the sweet 
GaUio." 

The Jews, filled with enmity against the Apostle, 
and thinking the advent of a new Grovemor — especially 
one of the kind and, as they supposed, compliant 
character of Gallio — would be favourable to their pur- 
pose, resolved to arraign him before the bar of the 
Proconsul. The brief record of this affair, as given by 
Luke (Acts xviii. 12 — 17), gives us a vivid idea of the 
various parties. There is the easy and amiable G-allio 
sitting on " the judgment-seat," the proconsidar chair, 
before which all important causes were brought. There 
are the Jews, with clamour and rage, preferring their 
charge. There is Sosthenes, another Archi-synagoguSy 
either the newly-appointed successor of Crispus, or the 
Ruler of some other synagogue in the city, acting as 
their spokesman. With no friendly feeling toward the 
accusers, and ready to side with the accused, there are 
the Greeks, eagerly watching the proceedings. And 
there, with a few friends around him, stands the 
Apostle, perfectly calm and collected, ready to answer 
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the charge. When, however, he is " about to open his 
mouth," Gallio will not allow him to proceed. The 
Governor has heaJ*d enough; he has seen through the 
whole case. No defence is required. The charge is dis- 
missed, and the plaintiflfe are driven away from the tri- 
bunal. The Ghreeks rejoice ; and, regarding the Apostle as 
an innocent and injured man, they rush upon Sosthenes, 
and beat him in the very presence of the proconsular 
chair. Grallio, no doubt, deeming that Sosthenes well 
deserved the rough treatment he received, with cha- 
racteristic indifference, declines to interpose. 

As might be anticipated, the result was highly 
favourable to the Apostle's labour, and to the growth 
of the newly-formed Church. At length, after having 
remained there more than a year and a half, the 
Apostle, anxious to revisit Judaea, and to be present in 
Jerusalem at the great gathering of the Jews at one of 
their festivals, bids farewell for a season to the Corin- 
thian Christians. He paid, however, a second visit to 
Corinth, and from there wrote two very important 
epistles — ^that to the Galatians and that to the Romans. 
Those, together with the two to the Thessalonians — 
which he had, as we have seen, before written at 
Corinth — and the two epistles which he wrote to the 
Corinthians, make half-a-dozen of his epistles — a con- 
siderable proportion of the New Testament — ^to be im- 
mediately connected with the city of Corinth. It is, 
indeed, these writings of the Apostle, and his personal 
labours, that, to our rm'Tiflfl^ chiefly invest the city with 
interest. 

The Church gathered there became numerous, and 
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distinguished for many excellences and disorders, on 
which we cannot now enter. It was, however, a signal 
display of the power of Divine truth, that, in such a 
city of luxury and licentiousness, a Church could be 
formed at all. It shows that the Gospel is adapted to 
meet and overcome all forms of wickedness, and to 
subdue all classes of people to itself. If a Church 
could be established in the gay and dissolute capital of 
Aohaia, then there is now no city on earth so gay and 
so profligate that the same Gospel cannot overcome its 
wickedness, and subdue it to the faith of Christ. 

Corinth has, in recent times, suffered so much from 
the hands of the Turks, who have alternately taken and 
lost it, that it presents but few antiquarian remains, as 
the following description, from the pen of an eye- 
witness, will attest : — " There are few remains of 
antiquity now surviving at Corinth. The traveller 
who arrives in the modem village from Neuva, per- 
ceives on his right hand five fluted columns, of a very 
ancient date, which once formed part of a temple. 
What the name of that temple was, is a subject for 
conjecture alone. The ascent of the hill of the Acro- 
corinth is steep and difficult. The first gate, which is 
approached by a drawbridge, is fianked by an im- 
pregnable waU of rock on the right, and by artificial 
outworks on the left. From this gate, a road leads to 
a hill on the south-west, in form Uke a truncated cone, 
upon which is a fortress : it is called Pente Skouphia. 
Proceeding upwards, towards the summit of the Aero- 
corinth, we enter a semicircular battery, and, after 
seventy paces, another gate, defended by artillery; 
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within it is the steep, rocky fortress on the southern 
orest of the Acrocorinth. The eastern wall of this 
enclosure is strengthened by four square towers, and 
the angles are formed with ancient polygonal masonry; 
after a little more than a himdred paces we enter a 
third gate, on the right of which is a square tower of 
Pelasgic architecture, by which we pass into the large 
enclosure, which comprehends in its circuit the two 
northern crests of the Acrocorinth, on the eastern or 
higher of which are the remains of the ancient temple 
of Venus, on the site of which a mosque now stands. 
. . . . This large enclosure resembles a town ; it 
contains many houses, cisterns, churches, and mosques 
— all of which are now in ruins." * 

Many a bloody conflict did that lofty rock, the Acro- 
corinthus, look down upon. Amongst them, none 
more terrible than that naval conflict, in which, on a 
fine October day in 1576, Don John of Austria, natural 
son of the Emperor Charles V., so distinguished himself. 
It was an alliance of the maritime forces of Venice, 
Spain, and Rome against the Turks — ^the Crucifix 
against the Crescent. Six hundred vessels of war met 
face to face in the GhiK of Lepanto — ^the GUilf of 
Corinth. Rarely in history had so gorgeous a scene of 
martial array been witnessed. Immediately after the 
first onset, the action became general. From noon till 
evening, the battle raged with a carnage rarely sur- 
passed in the annals of slaughter. Don John's own 
ship lay yard-arm and yard-arm with that of the 

* Wordsworth's " Greece," p. J560. 
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Turkish Admiral, and exposed to the fire of seven large 
vessels besides. Soon, however, the Turkish Admiral's 
ship was destroyed, and its commander's head exposed 
from Don John's deck upon a pike. This became the 
signal for a genej^l panic, and a complete victory. Of 
nearly three hundred Turkish vessels but fifty made 
their escape. From twenty-five to thirty-thousand 
Turks were slain, and probably about ten thousand of 
the Allies.* With the recollection of such scenes, and 
with that majestic Rock — ^the witness of the whole — 
before his eyes, the Noble Poet sang : — 

'* Many a vanished year and age, 
And tempest's breath, and battle's rage, 
Have swept o'er Corinth ; yet she stands, 
A fortress formed to Freedom's hands. 
The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shock, 
Have left untouched her hoary rock. 
The keystone of a land whioh still. 
Though fallen, looks proudly on that hill. 
The land-mark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side. 
As if their waters chafed to meet, 
Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 
But could the blood before her shed. 
Since first Timoleon's brother bled. 
Or baffled Persia's despot fled, 
Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 

♦ Motley's " Rise of the Dutch Republic," Part v. Chap. i. 
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That sanguine ocean would overflow 

Her isthmus idly spread below ; 

Or, could the bones of all the slain 

Who perished there be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would rise 

More mountain-like, through those clear skies, 

Than yon tower-capped Acropolis, 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss."* 

* "The Siege of Corinth." 




THE RUINS OF EPHESUS. 

^^Ye men of Ephesmy is it not knoum everywhere that this 
city of the JEphesians is Neocoros^ of the great goddess Diana, 
and of the image that came down from Jupiter ? " 

Recorder of Ephesus. 



Position of Ephesus — Temple of Diana — ^The Jove-descended 
Image — ^The Stadiimi and the Agora — ^A great Tumult — The 
Theatre— A Cilician Jew and his startling Doctrines — A 
strange Bonfire — Demetrius and " the Trade " — Alexander 
and the Jews — ^The Town-clerk and his speech — Traditions 
—The Epistle to the " Angel "—Threatening fulfiUed— The 
jasper columns in Constantinople — ^Present state of Ephesus, 
as described by Chandler, Arundel, Hartley, and others. 

Ephesus was situated on the western coast of Asia 
Minor. The interior of that part of the world is a 
region of volcanic mountains. Between those moun- 
tains and the sea is a tract of country watered by two 
great rivers — ^the Hermus and the Meander. Near the 

* Temple-keeper. 
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moTith of the Hennus is Smyrna, and near that of the 
Meander is Miletus. Between these two rivers runs a 
shorter stream, called the Cayster. Its valley is sepa- 
rated from that of the Hermus by Moimt Tmolus, 
and from that of the Meander by an elevated ridge 
called the Messogis, or the Midland. In this valley of 
the Cayster, and partly on some adjoining hills, about 
five miles from the sea, stood Ephesus, the metropolis of 
Asia. Let us pay an imaginary visit to it in the first 
century of the Christian era. It has an excellent har- 
bour, which is visited by ships from all parts of the 
Mediterranean, and is connected by great roads with 
the markets of the interior. 

As we enter the port, sailing due east, the city is on 
our right. At the head of the harbour, an^-uear the 
water's edge, an immense structure, built of the whitest 
marble, and adorned with columns of green jasper, 
glittering in briUiant beauty, attracts the eye. It is 
the far-famed temple of Diana. But why was it built 
on this- low ground ? Why not have reared it upon 
yonder hill, where it would have been seen to far 
greater advantage? Pliny tells us it was the dread of 
earthquakes, so common in this region, that led to the 
preference of this alluvial soil. The foimdation, in 
which charcoal and wool were found to be useful 
materials, cost a fabulous amount. The sim in its 
course, we are told, sees nothing more magnificent than 
that structure. It is called one of the seven wonders of 
the world. It is said to have been seven times de- 
stroyed. On the night in which Alexander the Gfreat 
was bom, it was set on fire by a vain and obscure man. 
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who, by that means, sought a notoriety he could not 
obtain by better deeds. But how came the goddess 
thus to neglect her own temple ? The answer is, that, 
being the Deity whose province it was to preside over 
births, she was so much occupied in ushering into the 
world its fature conqueror, as not to be able to attend 
to her own favourite shrine. The walls, however, and 
the pillars were probably but little injured by that 
conflagration, and are, we believe, identical with those 
we now see. The length of the edifice is 426 feet, and 
the breadth 220 feet. It is surroimded by 127 graceful 
columns of the Ionic order, each consisting of one block, 
sixty feet high, weighing 150 tons, and each the gift of 
a king. Of these columns, thirty-six are pecidiarly 
enriched and ornamented. The most renowned of 
ancient artists have here displayed their utmost skill. 
The architect was Ctesiphon. The bas-reliefe on some 
of the pillars are the work of Scopas. The altar is 
carved by the chisel of Praxiteles. There is one paint- 
ing by Apelles, said, by Pliny, to be valued at twenty 
. talents of gold — equal to £38,650 sterling. The ladies 
of Ephesus have contributed, for its decoration, their 
richest jewellery. It took 220 years to erect it. So 
great is the national pride in that structure, that when 
Alexander the Great offered all the spoils of his Eastern 
campaign if he might only have his name inscribed 
upon its front, the offer wets declined. There is pro- 
bably no structure in the world in which is concentrated 
a greater amoimt of enthusiasm and superstition. 

And what is the Deity for which this splendid fane 
was reared? Nothing but a rude and clumsy piece of 
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wood — elm, beach, or ebony — ^with several rows of 
breasts, said to have fallen down from Jupiter. The 
Goddess Diana, of whom it is regarded as a symbol, is 
worshipped throughout the known world, and in Lon- 
diniuniy in the distant isle of Britain — one of Rome's 
more recent possessions — the top of a hill, to be 
known in future ages as Ludgate Hill, on the north 
side of the river Thames, is crowned with a temple to 
the same deity. 

We land at Ephesus, and find ourselves in a city of 
palaces, temples, and theatres. Merchants and scholars 
from the east and from the west — Asiatics and 
Europeans — crowd the streets. Many of the charac- 
teristics of the place and of the people are identical 
with those of Antioch. A little way from the water- 
side, we come to the Stadium, 687 feet in length, where 
the games are usually played, and the sight of which 
has probably suggested to the Apostle Paid some of 
the illustrations by which, in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written from Ephesus, he urges Christian 
effort and perseverance. We next come to the Agora, 
a large open space, decorated with works of art, similar 
to that of Athens. 

Whilst gazing around, we hear the noise of a great 
tumidt. People rush, in a state of high excitement, to- 
wards the theatre, one of the largest in the world. It 
is an excavation in the rocky side of Moimt Prion, and, 
like all the theatres of the Roman world, open to the 
sky.* It is soon filled with 30,000 people. They line 

* The frontispiece of this volume contains an admirable repre- 
sentation of that Theatre as it new exists. 
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the stone seats, tier above tier, and rend the air with 
the shout, " Great the Diana of the Ephesians! " The 
very situation of this theatre adds greatly to the noise ; 
for, as you look up towards it, you see that on your 
right, at a little distance, is another hill, called Mount 
Corissus, forming a natural and lofty rampart, and 
shutting out all prospect in that direction. Now, the 
shouts of 30,000 people on the side of one hill striking 
against the rocky sides of the other, are echoed and re- 
echoed with such loud reverberations that it would seem 
as if there were two or three theatres, with 30,000 
voices in each, uttering the same cry. Indeed, it 
sounds as if all nature were vocal with the shout of 
" Great the Diana of the Ephesians ! Great the Diana 
of the Ephesians ! Great the Diana of the Ephe- 
sians ! " 

What is the matter? We inquire of one another — ^in 
vain. The mass of the people do not know, but they join 
lustily in the popidar cry. At last we succeed in gather- 
ing the following facts : — For about three years, a Cilician 
Jew — a plain, energetic, hard-working little man — ^has 
been here, zealously engaged in denouncing all idolatry; 
declaring " that they be no gods which are made with 
hands." Other strange and hitherto unheard-of doc- 
trines he propoimds. When he first came to Ephesus, 
he held forth in the Synagogue ; but he went sadly too 
far for the Jews. For, in addition to the demuiciation 
of idolatry, in which they agreed, he maintains that 
their long-expected Messiah has already appeared, and 
that a yoimg man of Nazareth, whom, more than twenty 
years ago, they crucified at Jerusalem, was no other 
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than He — the Son of God, the Hope of Israel, the 
Saviour of the world ! This doctrine woiild not suit 
the Synagogue. The man was, therefore, compelled, 
with his adherents, of whom he had a goodly number, 
to withdraw, and to engage a Schoolroom, in which he 
might every day urge and expound his religious views. 
Although, as already intimated, rather small in stature, 
and somewhat insignificant in appearance, he seems to 
be superhumanly endowed, and to have performed 
many unquestionable miracles. His teaching hsis pro- 
duced a very considerable impression on both Ephesufi 
and the regions around. A large number of people 
have been brought to see, on the one hand, the folly of 
idol worship, and, on the other, the insufficiency of 
Judaism; and those people he has formed into an 
organised religious society, with appropriate rules and 
officers. From this account, which we have picked up 
in fragments from a few of the excited crowd, we learn 
that the man in question is no other than the Apostle 
Paul, and that the organisation formed by him is no 
other than a Christian Church — the Church at 
Ephesus. 

Now, at the time of our supposed visit, there is in 
this city a great Silversmith, named Demetrius. He 
employs a large number of " hands," and his influence 
is very considerable. Of the Silversmiths' trade in this 
Capital, the principal and most lucrative branch is that 
of making small silver models of the celebrated Temple 
of Diana, each containing a little ynage of the goddess ; 
or else medals of silver bearing a representation of the 
sacred temple, and of the goddess standing at the 
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entrance. But, bo powerfully has the preaching of the 
Apostle told against this trade, that, although it is now 
the time for celebrating the annual games and cere- 
monies in honour of the goddess, the demand for 
models and medals has fallen far short of that of former 
anniversaries. This touches the pockets of the Silver- 
smiths, and is not to be endured. Demetrius is fiill of 
wrath against the Cilician Jew, and is resolved to put a 
stop to his career. That something ought to be done, 
and that speedily, is evident from the fact that many 
who practised the kindred superstition of magic, and 
were making much money by the use of the celebrated 
" Ephesian Letters " — charms, amidets, and talismanic 
scrolls — had become converts to the new faith, had 
renounced their imposture, and had brought the books 
which contained the mystic formularies — ^books to the 
value of about £2,000 sterling — and had made a public 
bonfire of them. A similar renunciation of the little 
silver models of Diana's temple and image would be 
the complete ruin of the Silversmiths. Demetrius calls 
a meeting of the " Trade," and delivers to it a charac- 
teristic indignation speech. He appeals first to the 
secular interests of his hearers, and then to their reli- 
gious feeling : — " My men, you know that from this 
work is our livelihood. And you see and hear that, not 
only at Ephesus, but almost in all Asia, this Paul 
having persuaded, has withdrawn a considerable midti- 
tude, saying, that they are not gods that are made by 
hands. But, not only this business of ours is in 
danger of coming into disrepute, but even the great 
goddess Diana's temple, of being reckoned for nothing. 
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and her magnificence of being next destroyed, which all 
Asia and the world worships." 

Such a speech, like a firebrand thrown into the midst 
of the most inflammable materials, produced the anti- 
cipated effect. The artisans, infuriated, break out into 
a cry, dictated alike by their pockets and their piety, 
" Great the Diana of the Ephesians ! " The excitement 
soon spreads itself through the whole city. A general 
rush is made up to the theatre, as. the most convenient 
place of assembly. In doing so, the mob, not finding 
Paul, seize hold of two of his companions, from Mace- 
donia — Gains and Aristarchus — and hurry them along 
to the place of meeting. Moved by a concern for the 
safety of his friends, and by zeal for the truth, the 
Apostle wished to hasten to the theatre and present 
himself before the people ; but " the disciples," joined 
by some even of the magistrates, called Asiarchs, per- 
suaded him not to trust himself in such a scene of 
disorder and danger. 

All was confusion. Some cried one thing and some 
another; for the majority knew not why they were 
assembled. At length, the Jews, probably fearing lest 
their well-known contempt of idols should bring upon 
them the fiiry of the mob, and anxious to disown the 
Apostle, put forward a man called Alexander — probably 
the Coppersmith, of whom we hear elsewhere — ^to speak 
on their behalf. But when he "raised his hand" to 
beg for silence, he was recognised as a Jew, and the 
response was one simidtaneous cry, " Great the Diana 
of the Ephesians ! " and thus they went on for two 
whole hours. No wonder that by that time they were 
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tired, and disposed to listen to some other sounds than 
those of their own fanatical shout. 

The Town-clerk, or, as we should say, the Eecorder 
of the city— one of the chief magistrates — ^now appears 
upon the scene. He obtains a hearing. He makes an 
admirable speech-r-a speech distinguished for tact and 
judgment. He first soothes their feelings by an as- 
surance tiiat what they assert is well known, and not 
to be affected by a few insignificant individuals. " Is 
it not known everywhere that this city of the Ephesians 
is Neocoros (temple-keeper*) of the great goddess 
Plana, and of the image that came down from Ju- 
piter?" He then recommends them to do nothing 
rashly, and vindicates the two strangers whom they 
had seized. Ab to the case of Demetrius and the 
artisans, he points out the proper and legal course, 
which, if they had suffered any wrong, they had to 
pursue in order to obtain redress. Moreover, as the 
climax of his argument, he intimated that such a pro- 
cedure as that riotous meeting, would be likely to bring 
upon them the displeasure of the imperial government. 
Having thus tranquillised the assembly, he declared 
the meeting at an end. The stone seats are rapidly 
cleared, the theatre is soon empty, and the multitude 
are dispersed to their various pursuits. 

As to the further history of Ephesus, in relation to 
Christianity, it is probable that the Apostle Paul paid 
another visit to it, though we know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances ; and that the Apostle John spent much of 

* Literally, "Temple-sweeper.'* 
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his life here, provided here a home for the mother of 
his Lord, and closed her eyes in death, wrote here his 
gospel and epistles, and that his body, as well as that 
of the blessed among women, rests among those tombs 
of Mount Prion. It is certain that about forty years 
after our imaginary visit to |he metropolis of Asia, 
the epistle contained in Revelation ii. 1 — 7, was 
addressed to the "Angel" — ^probably the Pastor — of 
the Church at Ephesus, who may have been no other 
than Timothy, Paul's own son in the Grospel. It is 
also certain that the threat to " remove thy candlestick 
out of his place, except thou repent," has been terribly 
fuimied. 

" What would have been the astonishment and grief 
of the beloved Apostle and Timothy," says. Mr. Arundel, 
" if they could have foreseen tiiat a time would come 
when there would be in Ephesus neither angel, nor 
church, nor city ! When the great city would become 
heaps, a desolatioii, a dry land, and a wilderness, a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of man 
pass by ! " Once it had an idolatrous temple celebrated 
for its magnificence as one of the wonders of the world, 
and the mountains of Corissus and Prion re-echoed the 
shouts of thousand tongues, " Gfreat is Diana of the 
Ephesians." Once it had Christian temples almost rival- 
ling the Pagan in splendour, wherein the image that 
fell from Jupiter lay prostrate before the cross, and as 
many tongues moved by the Holy Ghost made public 
avowal, "Great is Christ the Lord Jesus." Once it had 
a bishop, the angel of the Church, Timothy the beloved 
of Paul and of John : tradition reports that it was 
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honoured with the last days of both these great men, 
and of the mother of our Lord. Some centuries passed 
on, and the altars of Jesus are thrown down to make 
way for the delusions of Mahommed ; the cross is re- 
moved from the dome of the Church, and the crescent 
glitters in its stead, wjjile within, the Keble is substi- 
tuted for the Altar. A few years more and all is silent 
in the Mosque, and in the Church ! A few unintelligible 
heaps of stone, with some mud cottages untenanted, are 
all the remains of the great city of Ephesus. The busy 
hum of a mighty population is silent in death ! " Thy 
riches and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and 
thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy 
merchandise, and all thy men-of-war are fallen. Even 
the sea has retired from the scene of desolation, and 
pestilential morass, covered with mud and rushes, has 
succeeded to the waters which brought up ships laden 
with merchandise from every part of the known world.''* 
But what is become of the magnificent Temple ? 
Can a wonder of the world have vanished like a 
phantom, and leave no trace behind? "We w6uld 
gladly give a satisfactory answer to such inquiries," 
says Dr. Chandler, "but, to our great regret, we searched 
for the site of this fabric to as little purpose as the 
travellers who had preceded us." Some of the graceful 
columns of green jasper were removed to Constan- 
tinople, and became a part of the magnificent Church of 
Santa Sophia, now a Mahommedan Mosque, where they 
may still be seen. But, as to Ephesus, the malaria has 

* " Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia." 
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increased to sueli a degree that, for six months in the 
year, its very ruins can hardly be approached with 
safety. A highly intelligent gentleman, who had spent 
some years in that part of the world, told the writer 
that he had visited the scenes of aU the Seven Churches 
of Asia, except that of Ephesus ; that he was once with- 
in a few miles of it, but, hearing a frightful account of 
the malaria — a few hours' stay in it often causing an 
attack of fever — ^he deemed it prudent to advance no 
farther. A part of the plain of Ephesus is, however, 
under cultivation, including the very site of the. city. 
" We saw the green com," says Mr. Arundel in the 
year 1824, " growing in all directions amidst the for- 
saken ruins. While we were in the theatre, two large 
eagles perched at a small distance above, and seemed to 
gaze on us with wonder, as if astonished at the face of 
man." 

" I cannot describe the feelings which came over my 
mind," says Mr. Hartley, who visited the spot at the 
same time as Mr. Arundel, " on viewing the ruins which 
are strewed on every side. What a scene of desolation ! 
With the utmost truth and feeling has i^ been observed 
by a celebrated traveller, that 4t is a solemn and most 
forlorn spot ! ' And at night, when the mournful cry 
of the jackal is heard on the mountain, and the night- 
hawk, and the shriU owl (named from its note Cucuvaia) 
are flitting around the ruins, the scene awakens the 
deepest sensation of melancholy. I was also much 
struck to observe how the stork appears at present to 
claim possession of these ancient edifices : you see this 
bird perching in all directions upon the summits of the 
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buildings, or hovering around them in the air, or fixing 
its immense nest, Hke the capital of a colimm, on the 
large masses of ruins. *As for the stork,' the ruins of 
Ephesus are * her house/" 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the site of the 
ancient city, there is a small and insignificant village 
called Aysaluk, consisting of a few cottages, and is aU 
that now represents the renowned Metropolis of Asia. 
" The inhabitants," says Dr. Chandler, " are a few 
Greek peasants, living in extreme wretchedness, depen- 
dence, and insensibility; the representatives of an 
illustrious people, and inhabiting the wreck of their 
greatness — some in the substructions of the glorious 
edifices which they raised — some beneath the vaults of 
the Stadium, once the crowded scene of their diversions 
—end some by the abrupt precipice, in the sepulchres 
which received their ashes. Its streets are obscured and 
ovei^own. A herd of goats was driven to it for shelter 
from the sim at noon, and a noisy flight of crows firom 
the quarries seemed to insult its silence. We heard 
the partridge call in the area of the theatre and of the 
stadium." 
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